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Ae: Fs 
ye ON HUMILITY, 


\ ¥/ E almott involuntarily be- 


ftow our admiration and friendfhip 
on a perfon who does not affume 
any additional importance for any 
favors which¢ capricious: fortune has 
conferred on a ‘for ‘the wealth 
which he may have acquiréd. by 
his own induftry ; but who poffef- 
fes an equanimity of mind (which 
is truly noble) and though the fun 
of profperity gilds his days, yet 
will not confider himfelf of more 
confequence than his neighbors, or 
who,when adverfity’s gloomy clouds 
have arifen in his atmofphere and 
darkened his faireft profpects, fub- 
mits with refignation to the decree 
of Omnipotence, and regards not 
the feornful looks or contemptuous 
{neers of thofe who are more weal. 
thy than himfelf. Although his 
feelings are fufficiently fufceptible 
to the misfortune of their fellow 
creatures, yet he will not fuffer the 
proud condefcenfions, of thofe who 
roll in affluence, in general fo fe- 
verely felt by thofe who have been 
reduced by misfortunes from com- 
petency to indigence, to lead him 
into any inconfiderate warmth, or 
Vou. IV, No, 45. 


to occafion him;to be guilty of any 
paflionate indifcretion, Such as 
thefe, fuch as can bear honours 


-.with humility, endure misfortune 


without repining, and poverty with 
content, ought to be efteemed ob- 
jects of univerfal admiration; but 
unfortunately the value of fuch is 
too ‘little eftimated, and it is not 
feldom that the effufions of genius 


‘are, fupprefled, and its luftre ob- 


fcured by poverty. How much 
pains therefore ought to be taken © 
to feek out and refcue from obli- 
vion that gem, whofe value is confi- 
derably enhanced by its rarity, in 
addition to its natural worth. 
Junius. 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
-ON HONOR-s 


I SHALL now finifh my portrait 
of fafrionably honorable charace 
ters, by relating an ‘ unvarnifhed 
tale” which is founded on faét, 
and asit has truth for its bafis, fo it 
has the corre€tion of vice, and pro- 
motion of virtue for its objet. A 
defizgn thus laudable, it is hoped, 
will prove a fufficient apology for 
the repeated notice that has been 
taken of this fubje@, as well as for 
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Ly pleafure. ‘This propofal fhe eag- 
erly embraced, and Horatio, with 
filent grief and anguifhy beheld the 
woman who, in the prefence of 
God, had folemly vowed #0 ~sove, 
honor and obey him, continually for- 
faking his company for that of the 
glittering train of gaudy peacocks 
of fops who fluttered around her, 
and abandoning her home and chil- 
dren fur the gratification of figuring 
in a ball room, or being ogled ata 
theatre. For a long time he forbore 
reproaching her with her conduct, 
expecting that the would foon fee 
the impropriety of it, and that a 
reformation would of courfe then 
take place. But alas! his expecta- 
tions were vain, and each fucceed- 
ing week only ferved to add more 
poignant anguifh to the torture of 
the lait. He then remonftrated 
with her, but the regarded hit not, 
and continuing the fame giddy and 
pernicious round, drove him to def- 
pair. 

Horatio for fome time had doube- 
ed of the fidelity of his wife ; thefe 
doubts had now grown into con- 
vidtion, but he was pofleffed of no 
proofs of the fact. In this ftate he 
gave himfelf up to. defpair, and 
abandoning religion, philofophy and 
reafon, he took to drink ia hopes to 
drown his care, and from an exem- 
plary pattern of virtue, Became a 
wretched fot. Of this citcumftance 
Monimia toox advantage to aggra- 
vate the condv& of her hutband, 
and Polio fiding with her, a general 
and public quarrelfoon enfued. Con- 
vition of his wife’s criminality now 
thickened fo fat apon Horatio, that 
it was impoflibie any longer to donbe 
ofthe fat; but how to act under 
fuch circumitances was to him a 
doubtful point. At length he re- 
folved to quit her for ever, and leave 
to the ftings of a guilty coafcience 





to inflict that punifhment which the 
fu juitly merited, 

‘This refolution was no fooner 
formed, than executed; bur how 
to act with his wife’s. feducer, he 
ceuld not fo readily determine. His 
want of pyitive proof he knew would 
render a {uit at iaw nugatory, and 
his ignorance of arms of every kind, 
difqualitied him for contending 
on that ground, agatoft a foldier by 
profefion, He had befides no idea 
of the juftice or propriety of an aét, 
which ihould afford to the man who 
had already deeply injured him, an 
Opportunity of full turther adding 
to it, by depriving him of his life. 
-Burcircumfances fhordy afterarofe, 
which put to defiance all his boafted 
philofephy, and’ compelled: him to 
ack i a manner very different from 
his firit intention. 

Monimia, if order to free herfetf 
wholly from the few remaining re- 
ftraints which fhe might yer feel 
from being aftually the wife of Ho- 
ratio, had applied for a divorce, and 
was on the point of obtaining it, 
when fome unexpected difficulty was 
ftarted, which completely dettroyed 
all her hopes of fucceeding. In this 
ftate, Polio, who was extremely de- 
firous to be rid of foch a rival as a 
hufband, took occafioh to. publith fo 
effeCivaliy his intimacy with Mo. 
nimia, that the world now pro- 
nounced it neceffary for Horatio to 
vindicate his wounded honor, at 
every hazard... A friend of his 
waited on Polio to demand an ex- 
planation and reparation for what 
had paffed. Polio returned for an- 
fwer, that he fhould offer no expla- 
nation whatever, and as for repara- 
tion he was ready to make it in the 
field of benir? A challenge enfued, 
they met—ihey fought, aad Horatio. 
fell.—Monimia now endeavours to« 
fuppott appearances by an air of. 
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162 
any defeéts of ityle that may appear 


in the compotition. 

Horatio had received a collegiate 
education, and been bred to a liberal 
profellion. At an early age he he- 
came acquainted «with Montmia, 
who to a mott elegant and enchant- 
ing figure, added a manner uncom- 
monly attractive and captivating. 
A thert acquaintance foon heighten- 
ed efteem into admiration, and ad- 
miration into love. The pafiiona 
appeared to be mutual, and at aa 
early age this fond couple entered the 
temple of Hymen, which they fond- 
ly fancied was the confummation et 
human blifs. So indeed it does 
prove where there is a fimilarity of 
fentiment and difpofition. But 
where it is otherwife, we frequently 
find marriage productive of mifery. 
For 

«* As well may Heav’nly mufic [pring 
‘From twovold flutes with ve’er a ftring, 
As join two fouls of diff’ rent mould, 
The fierce, the angry and the bold.” 

Horatio and Monimia were not 
calculated for deriving happinefs 
-from each other’s fociety. He had 
been reared in the academic howers 
Of feience, and was pofieffed of a 
contemplative foul, more pleafed 
with ftudious retirement, than a gay 
and idle life of what the world calls 
‘pleafure. Her education had been 
confined to the drawing-room and 
aetlipicrs Top. See dettghted in 
a -conftant round of fafhienable 
ee He abhorred it. Minds 

o differently formed foon. began.to 
feel difguft at each other’s conduét. 
The hufband complained that his 
wife negieéted the duties of her 
family to gratify her extravagant 
defire for pleafure, while fhe ac- 
enfed him of withing to ‘keep her 
fecluded from all the world and 
from every reafonable indulgence, 
‘to fee no company but himfelf, and 
partake of no amufements but fuch 
#s were to be found in his mufty 


_ 
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ftudies. Sach opinions could not 
fail of rendering this pair difagree. 
able to each other; but they were 
alfo the foundation of fomething 
moch more important than mere 
coolnefs: 

Horatio had in early life a friend 
for whom (though of a difpofition 
very different from his own) he en- 
tertained a high efteem. ‘They had 
been feparated lonz before Horatio 
became acquainted with Monimia, 
nor did they mect for many years 
after. Ata period when Horatio 
and Monimia were greatly difguited 
with each other, Polio, the friend 
of the former arrived, and by whom 
he was immediately introduced to 
his wife. Polio had been bred a 
foidier, and with fome of the virtues, 
had contrafted all the vices of the 
army. Though of a brave and ge- 
nerous foul in many refpects, and 
particularly in fuch as concerned 
mere money matters; ftill he would, 
if practicable, feduce the wife of 
his bofom friend, and glory in his 
crime. His perfon was handfome, 
and his manners were of the mofl 
infinuating kind, With fuch qua- 
lifieations he found at an eafy tafic 
to be regarded with efteem by Mo- 
nimiay who imagined fhe only be- 
held in her hufband an uafeeling ty- 
rant. 

Polio feized with avidity the fa- 
vourable moment, delicately and 
artfully infinuated that ic appeared 
extreniely ftrange how a woman of 
her accomplifhments and elegant 
appearance, could contentedly res 
fign all the pleafures of lite, merely 
to gratify the unreafonable demands 
of a capricious hufband. . Such con- 
verfation foon induced Monimia to 
unbofom herfelf to Polie, as to the 
only friend fhe had on earth. He 
jomed in her invectives againft Ho- 
ratio, and propofed to accompany 
her to the fafhionable-fcenes of felti- 
vity, mirthful didipation, and world- 
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and, though likely to get well 
enough through life by playing 
a fafe and uniform game, yet 
they would never win a prizes 
any more than other dull fellows 
fnatch a grace, beyond the drud- 
gery oe rules of art.” What 
pity it is, that there was only one 
gentleman in this worthy family ! 
who, to cut fhort his hiftory, as he 
lived an extravagant, fo he died a 
bankrupt ; to the very fincere afflic- 
tion of his axgeatlemen brethren *. 
Thus far of men liberally born, 
and liberally educated: but there 
are others, who, though neither the 
one nor the other, yet parade and 
figure in the thape of gentlemen ; 
and, in this money-getting age, are 
by far the commoneft chara¢ters of 
the two. I heard one of thefe 
pieces of mechanifm obferve, with 
much affeétation, that Ais misfor- 
tune was to eve a tafe; that this 
misfortune had been increafed, by 
keeping too much good company, and 
Seale: 200 much a rset the 
large feale; and that what fti!! ad- 
ded to his fatigues as well as ex- 
pences, were the obligations he lay 
under to cultivate the /itt/e. people + 
about his villa ; for it willeafily be 
imagined, thathe was not withont 





* Itis recorded of Democritus, that 
by the laws of his country he was not en- 
titled to burial with his forefathers; be- 
caufe he had fpent-his patrimony, and 
thereby jo his rank, Whatan admira- 
ble inftitution! But a asb/e {pendthrift, 
with us, is fo far frem being degraded, 
that on this very account he is ufually 
deemed an object for a penfion: to fup- 
port the form of quality, after the fub- 
france is gone. - 


t Sothis Upfart called them ; for one! 


of the arts ufually practifed by this aew 
gentry, to throw a fthade over their ori- 
gin, isan affected difdain and contem p- 
tuous treatment of the order from which 
they iprung. Not fo Agathocles, king 
of Sicily, who, to preferve the remem- 
brance of what he was, viz. the fon of 
a potter, weuld always belerved in ear. 
then vales at his table, Plutarch, 


- fetzes him, 
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the low ambition of being popular *. 
Now, who do you think this extra- 
ordinary perfon was? I will tell 

He was the fon of a cockney in 
low life, who, by cow-keeping and 
the help ofa milk board, had derap- 
ed together enoughto leave him in- 
dependent of trade; but who, re- 
taining the fpirit and manners of his 
origival meannefs, which is often 
the -afe with thofe who rife co fud- 
den riches, pave him no edecation 
above that of theWulgar. Coming 
however to his inheritance, he de- 
termined to be a gentleman; and, 
firit, he apphed to Pearce, a taylor 
of prime and fafhionable gout, who 
made him at once a geatleman in 
drefs : which, by the way, is no 
{mall advance; for this, with the 
es triplex frontis, that ©. front of 
threefold brafs,’’ in which this pu- 
pil was fingularly happy, will pro- 
cure admiffion to the tirtt perfonages 
of the kingdom, and xo qreflis 
afeed, Then he applied to tradef- 
men, manufacturers, artilts: who, 
from their feveral warchoufes, made 
him a gentleman in furniture, uten- 
fils and apparatus of every kind: 
and then he got the whole befpan- 
gled with.pictures and virtz, affect- 
ing connoiffeurfhip to a moft fafti- 
dious.extreme, | 

J hati almoftt forgot to mention, 
what*ls“a very capital article in the 
conftrifttion of thefe new gentle- 
men; and that is adibrary +, For 





bid oe every grub or caterpiiiar inve 
to put forth wings, and be a butterfly ? 
Pista to one the fpirit of popularity 
Yet what is the fpirit of 


_p@pularity, even among fuperior com- 


potitions? ’Tis the love of doing fooliih 
things, for the fake of being admired by 
foolifh peopic. 

_ FeBielding, in his Voyage te Lisdon, 
mentionsone Boyce, a blackimith at Gof- 
port, who, by imuggling and other ho- 
neft arts, became peflefled of 40,0001, 
This accomplithed perfon, after procur. 
ing abundance of Ame things, concluded 
with having a /ibvary; and, according- 
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gaiety which ill comports with the 
real feelings of her heart. Con- 
fcience will at times exert its power, 
when fhe is tormented with all the 
agonies which guilt can know, and 
totured with the horrid refleétion 
that her two innocent children mutt 
inherit, from her conduct, poverty 
and infamy. 

As for Polio, he returned with 
honor from the field of death. ‘The 
world pronounced him a brave man 
and an accomplifhed gallant ; he re- 
turned to the circles of polite life— 
was received with eclat into them, 
and this duelling feducer, now lives 
{in the eftimation of the world) az 
honorable !—a very honorable man ‘ 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
PRINCETON BON MOT. 


fra; celebrated aftronomer was 
Seturning from viewing the moon, 
having his eyes intenfely fixed on 
the heavens, he ftruck his foot 
againft a terreftial object, and al- 
moft broke his head in the fall. 
We are happy to fay, that this was 
jacklly the moft ufelefs part about 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
QUERY; 


\ V HY water is foft or hard— 


that is, when it will lather with 
foap, or will not ; and why it is 
fometimes hard and fometimes foft : 
—and a folution of the phenomenon 
of its changing winter and“fum- 
mer. = 
—_— 
OF FINE G&NTLEMEN: WITH 
THE CHARACTER AND DE- 
SCRIPTION OF AN UPSTART. 


EixrravaGance is now 
become fo effential to a fine gentle- 
man, that young heirs are almoft 


trained to believe’ they cannot be 
fine gentlemen without it. For an 
heir apparent of 3oool. a year, 20 
or 25,000l. of principal is not now 
deemed too much, to carry him 
page the heats and eccentrici- 
ties of youth : as if a fuperoumerary 
fum was needful to purge the paf- 
fions, or like zeft to work out the 
ferments, which predominate in the 
conftitution at this feafon of life. 
Thus profufion is become an eflen- 
tial of a man of homor* : a young 
fellow cannot be of the son without 
it; and ceconomy, of any degree of 
prudence, is utterly moompatible 
with that largenefs of foul, which, 
while it fquanders thoufands upon 
the turf or at Arihur’s, perhaps re- 
luctantly affords half a crown to 
diftrefs, . 

Full of thefe fublime ideas, an 
infolent formerly lamented, in. my 
hearing, that \the circumflances of 
his houfe had deftined him to a pro- 
feffion ; for that ‘* himfelf was the 
‘¢ gentleman of it. He had indeed 
‘“* brethren of profeffions, and libe- 
‘‘ sal profeffions too, who were able 
‘** and accomplifhed, as well as ho- 
*€ neft and worthy men; but, then, 
* they were not gentlemen. ‘Lhey 
*s wanted that freedom of fpirit 
« and humour, which eéewases above 
* accounts, calculations, and other 
minute and grovelling attentions ; 
«© they wanted that i carelefs, 
«¢ fauntering habit, which is fo 
«* very becoming, becaufe it fits fo 
“ very naturally upon gentlemen 
«« who have nothing to do, There 
** was a method, a littlenefs of mae 
«¢ nagement, favouring of pedantry 
és and the {chools, in all they did; 





* By Sonor is not here meant that 
quality, which differs nothing from ho- 
nefty, except in its being difplayed in a 
more gcatleman-like form; but only 
that empty phantom, which often fup- 
plies the want of honefty, 
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On the Herses of Antiquity. 


age of heroes ; the idea appears to 
me very ridiculous, to defire to 
have been, and to be no more. Be- 
fides, there were fools in thofe ages 
as well as the prefent, and it is not 
certain but I might have been one 
of the number. It was poflible to 
be a fool with a Greek narae and a 
long robe, equally as at this period 
with an Engliuh name, and a coat 
and waiftcoat. It feems to me more 
reafonable to wifh that the ancient 
heroes were now living, and that 
nature had retarded for twenty ages 
the productions of thofe elevated 
fouls, who were an ornament to the 
young world; bat it would be alfo 
neceflary that the ancient manners 
fhould exift, otherways I fhould 
greatly fear the corruption of an 
hero’s virtue in the prefént ftate of 
fociety. m4 . ) 

I fhonid have great apprehenfions, 
that Socrates, Epaminondas, and 
Cato, would not be men of fuch 
confequence, either in London, Pa- 
ris, or Amfterdam, as they were at 
Athens, Thebes, and Rome. When 
the air is but triflingly infeéted, it. 


is only the moft weak experience its: 


effects; bat if the contagion be- 
comes general and extreme, the 
moft rabuft. are alfo affeéted,. and. 
there is no conftitution, however 
ftrong, that can refit. Educated in 
a tafte for injuftice and intereft, im- 
preffed in the cradle with a prejudice 
for luxury and voluptuoufnefs, what 
is there to hope for from natural 
goodnefs of difpofition? Itis only 
that fuch will be but moderately 
unjaft, voluptuous, and interefted. 
They, according to our ideas, would 
be perfons of refpectability, but ve- 
ry different to what they were. It 
is the fame with trees that are tran- 
{planted into a bad foil; they do 





we have thought it more advifable to Jet 
him remain fingle. 
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not produce equally good fruit, nor 
in the fame quantity. 

Our virtue is.very different from 
that of the ancients; it is exhauittec 
in combating -prejudices, cuitoms, 
and bad examples’;:thus employed, 
it has not the power of elevating it- 
felf to the commifiion of great and 
noble aftions; on»the contrary, 
theirs, free from its birth, was only 
employed in efforts for its aggran- 
difement, and even to furpafs itfelf. 
It is like thofe convalefcents, who 
in reality are not difedfed, but have 
neither power, cohour, or flefh ; it 
is enough for us if we can live in 
imbecile innocence; and the exer- 
tions of found and vigorous virtue 
cannot be expected of us. / 

It muft be acknowledged, there 
are times favourable to virtue, and 
others to the contrary. It is not 
in the leaft wonderful to fonda great 
captain in the ages of the Fabri- 
cius’s and Scipio’s, becaufe then, 
fays an excellent orator, they were 
animated by example, and a brave 
man always found one more fo, by 
which he was ftimulated to emula- 
tion. Nor do I think it was in the 
leaft difficult to be virtuous either in 
Sparta or Rome, during the firit 
ages of their republic. They were 
born with an obligation to be great 
men; their virtues were common 
and familiar; he who was not in- 
trepid, patient, and magnanimous, 
could not, like us, confole himfelf 
with the refleétioh of his being only 
inferior to the great men of pait 
ages; he fuffered the fhame of not 
being equal to his countrymen, to 
his father, brother, and even fome- 
times his flave. What are we not 
to expect from an elevated foul, 
which exerts itfelf to be diitinguifh- 
ed among a virtuous people? ‘To 
what heighth muft he not force his 
generofity to obtain diftinction in a 
city, where contempt of pain and 
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this he applied to Payne; and Payne 


made him a gentleman, with regard | 


to books. Payne talked to him of 
original ftandard authors, which he 
muft not be without 3 of rare and cu- 
rious copies, in the fineft preferva~ 
tion, and moft elegant bindings : 
and thus at length furnifhed him 
witha collection, in many langua- 
ges, of far from imconfiderable va- 
lue. They might, if properly paint- 
ed, as well have been of wood ; for 
their poffeffor had no more pretenfi- 
ons to learning than he had to tafte, 
or thana mere obferver of rites 
and ceremonies has to religion, In 
fhort, he knew no Janguage but his 
own; and that no better than the 
woman who {wept his room *, _ 
Did not I rightly call this ape of 
elegance und magnificence a piece of 
mechanifm ? and are not all sine gen- 
tlemen thus mechanically formed ? 
Not for himfelf he fees, or hears, or eats; 
Artilts muft chufe his pictures, mufic, 
meats. 


To be fure : the artitts furnith the 
talte, as well as the objet of it t. 





— 


ly, fentan order to a bookfeller in Lon: 
don, for sool, worth of his HANDsOM- 
est books. 

* Lucian confidcred this tafte for book- 
buying, as fo dure a fympton of an illi- 
tcrate fellow, that he joins the twa cha- 
yacters together. Thefe book-gentry, 
he fays, fhould feem like the man who 
bought Orpheus's harp; who thought, 
that it would make admirable mufic of 
itfelf, without any tkill or knowledge in 
a performer; or him, who purchafed 
Epitetus’s Jamp ata vaftdum, in hopes 
of having with it Epictetus’s wifdem ; 
or, laftly, as we may add, like thofe 
wild Indians, who believe, that they in- 
herit not only the fpoils, but the abili- 
ties of any great enemy, they have the 
luck to kill. 

+ In curious paintings I'm exe@@ding 
nice, ; 
And know their feveral beauties by their 
rice, 
Auctions and fales I conftantly attend, 
But chufe my pictures by a fkilful friend. 


Mean while, this deftination of men 
to fituations and objects, for which 
they are unfit, is no fmall detriment 
as well as nuifance to fociety, Ma- 
ny of thele five gentlemen, who are 
at leait ufelefs burdens to the earth 
they encumber, might have done 
good fervice in the menial offices 
and arts of life. ‘The only fervice 
they do, under this forced and un- 
natural character, is the transfer- 
ring of property, which by prodi. 
gality they fometimes abufe, into 
the hands of men, who may rightly 
ufe it; and thus juitifying Provi. 
dence, whofe ways are contlantly to 
educe good from evil. 

PLS. La little fefpect, thac my 
upftart was not equal to the purchafe 
of a horough: elfe a feat in parlias 
meat would doubriefs have been ex- 
pedient, as one of the qualiticaiionsy. 
by which thefe gentry rife to great. 
nefs. ‘Ube herald’s office, however, 
was not neglected, a coat of arms 
having been his firit acquifition ; 
and we are juft intormed, that, to 
render hig name Hlaftrious after 
death, he bath ordered his funeral 
to be in the ftyle and manner of the 
Jate Richard Ruffell’s, Efq.—with 
sool, for a monument, and forty 
thillings yearly to have ic bruthed 
by the fexton *, 

=a 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE HEROES 
OF ANTIQUITY, 


{ CANNOT fay, that I wifh with 


Horace to have been born in the 








Originals and copies much the fame ; 
The picture’s value is the painter’s name 
Dodiley’s Collection, Wol. I. 

* It has been fuggefted, that, to make 
the picture fuil and compiele, the above 
mechanical gentleman fhould have been 
provided with as mechanical a lady-wife; 
but, there being already more than 
enough of thefe naufeous difguiting Hoy. 
dens, who furfeit ali they cone near 
with affeCtation and duperfine breeding, 
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of education, and the corrupt ftate 
of our manners, cloud them, and 
prevent them from appearing with 
their natural brillianey. 
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WILLIAM ROSCOE, ESQ. 

OF Liverpool, A gentleman 
who has acquired great and merited 
renown in the literary world, by 
the matterly manner in which he 
has, of late, exhibited to the pub- 
lic, the Life and Labours of Loren- 
zo de’ Medici, called the Magnifi- 
cent. Mr. Rofcoe was brought up 
to the profeffion of an attorney, but 
does not, we believe, at prefent 
practife in that line. The above- 
mentioned work does the higheft 
credit to his literary talents, and 
entitles him to rank with the very 
firft writers on European Hiftory. 
The circumftances attending this 
publication are not among the leait 
fingular in the annals of literature. 
The fall, diftin&, and accurate idea 
afforded us, with fuch genius and 
learning, of the interefting fubject 
treated in thefe volumes, is the re- 
fult of difcoveries made in the lite- 
rature of one of the moft polite and 
learned nations of Europe, by a fo- 
reigner who had never vifited that 
country! By a gentleman who was 
not courting literature in academi- 
cal bowers, but devoring his time 
to an active and a laborious profef- 
fion!§ Mr Clarke, a banker of Li- 
verpool, and fon of the late banker 
of the fame name, a gentleman of 
very extenfive information, and the 
intimate friend of Mr. Rofcoe, had 
paid a vific toltaly, and had fixed 
his winter refidence at Florence. 
It was through the affiduity of this 
gentleman, that Mr. Rofcoe obtain- 
ed his large ftock of original and 
interefting information; as well as 
the beautiful Poems of Lorenzo de’ 

Von. LV. No. 45. 
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Medici (with copies of which, as 
well as with beautiful and exact 
Tranflations of them, he has efrichs 
ed his work) the originals cf which 
are depofited ia the Laurentian Li« 
brary, although the former editors 
appear not to have had the flighteft 
information refpe¢ting them! The 
work made its firft appearance ia 
1795, in two volumes, quarto, un- 
der the title, “ The Life of Loren- 
zo de’ Medici, called the Magnifi. 
cent.” Such, we have underitoods 
was the author’s difiidence of its 
fuccefs, that the firft impreifion cone 
fitted of only two hundred and fifty 
copies! So fmail a number difape 
peared very ‘>on after publication ¢ 
and, althougi: the work was printed 
in the expentive ftyle, and fold at a 
proportional price, it has feen three 
editions, even in times fo unpropi- 
tious as the prefent.’ Nor (as every 
reader can foretel) has it obtained 
early popularity, without the profs 
pect of a lafting reputation. I¢ 
holds the place which it fills in the 
Hiftory of Europe by too lawful a 
tenure ever tO renounce its pri« 
vileges. 

The celebrated and excellent Let- 
ter to Mr. Pitt, by Jafper Wilfon, - 
has been improperly attributed to 
Mr. Rofcoe. It is the production 
of his friend Dr. James Currie of 
Liverpool ; and, we believe, that 
the largeft thare he had in that pub« 
lication was a perufal of the origi- 
nal copy, and fome little affiftance 
he may have given in revifing thé 
fheets, as they came from the prefs. 
Mr. Rofcoe has been engaged, for 
fome time, we underftard, upon a 
Life of Burns the Scotch poet. 

= 
MISS ANNA SEWARD. 

A tapy who has acquired confi. 
derable reputation by her poetical 
talents ; and who has alfo been ce- 
lebrated for her great excellence in 
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death are but the virtucs of women 
and children? It may with trath 
be faid, the great extent of com- 
mon courage was the caufe of thofe 
great efforts of heroic courage; and 
it is certain, thac be maft have en- 
deavoured to furpafs it, to execute 
fuch furprifing things. 

It was not extraordinary to find 
fo many perfons at Rome, who de- 
fpifed riches, when their firft magi- 
{trates charged themfelves with the 
regulation of their concerns, not 
for large falaries, or finecure places, 
to build themfelves magnificent hou- 
fes, or to appear in public fuperbly 
drefled, furrounded with a number 
of fervants, but from the fole mo- 
tive of having their ftatue in the 
public place, or to receive trium- 
phal honours. {t was not then 
fhameful to be poor, with the tri- 
umphers: and eonquerors, and no 
one thought of opulence that afford- 
ed no diftinG@tion, or attraéted the 
leaft efteem. It was not the more 
or Jefs money for which a conful 
obtained notice ; it was for the num- 
ber of his good actions. ‘They then 
reckoned virtues, as we now reck- 
on revenues. Men then acquired 
no titles but froin the names of the 
Kingdoms which they conquered. 
A piece of ftone, or the branch of a 
tree, were all the treafures of thefe 
people. Such were the riches of 
thefe magnanimous men—riches 
which virtue may poffefs in fafety ; 
and as they were not communica. 
ble, did not attraét flatterers, or 
pernicious minifters, to voluptuous 
pleafures. 

Man would he efteemed ; he loves 


glory, and naturally flies to where 


he fees it is attached. ‘There is no 
doubt but the laurel, which the tri- 
umpher received in the capitol, 
made the Romans with to be diltin- 
guifhed for their virtue, the fame as 
trom the refpe€t which rich dretfes 


and pompous e¢quipages new ac- 
quire, makes every one turn his en- 


deavours to obtain riches. ‘Them 


there was but one way to gain ef- 
teem; it was to be virtuous, At 
prefent, they have a fhorter, and 
more eafy way; it is, to acquire 
riches ; and it is not at all wonder- 
ful that every one labours for that 
purpofe. Itis with virtue as with 
the arts ; honour keeps them up. 
We may fay it is the nature of ail 
human occupation, We do not 
engage in them but from a defire of 
glory, and they become negletted, 
when there is no one to approve. 
lf we conferred the fame honours 
on virtue as it formerly received, 
we fhould not be deficient in vir- 
tuouis men ; but while it is defpifed, 
we cannot think that any one will 
endeavour to poffefs it. 

If the efteem which the Grecians 
had for painting, produced fuch 
great painters; and if, on the con- 
trary, the contempt in which the 
Romans held this art, is, according 
to the opinion of Cicero, the cavufe 
why they had not a Polygnotus, or 
a Parrhafius, we may fay, that the 
honours which they paid to virtue 
in former times, gave to antiquity 
fo many great men, and the con- 
tempt into which it is now fallen, 
is the fole caufe why we are defec- 
tive init. We muft not accufe na- 
ture for that, which can only be 
attributed to the times; it would 


be abfurd to believe, that fhe ex- . 


haufted herfelf by her liberalities to 
her fir children, or that the loves 
us lefs, becaufe we have come later 
into the world. No; it is not pof- 
fible to imagine that nature can 
have taken a diftafte to her works, 
and degenerates in her productions. 
Every day gives birth to fome no- 
ble being, and of equal powers with 
the heroes of antiquity; but as I 
have already faid, the impropriety 
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years, he tranflated from the Greek, 
in affociation with a friend, the E- 
piltles of Ariftznetus, and alfo, a. 
bout that time, printed feveral pic- 
ces, which are known only to his 
intimate friends, and among which, 
we believe, was an Anfwer to the 
celebratcd Heroic Epittle to Sir 
William Chambers. Refiding for 
fome time at Bath, he became ac- 
gaainted with Mifs Elizabeth Lin- 
ley, daughter of the late Patentee 
of Drury Lane, of that name. 
This lady, celebrated no lefs, in 
her day, for her mental than for her 
perfonal accomplithments, was high- 
ly diftinguithed, at that time, as a 
public finger: and a part of her 
itory, very honorable to herfelf, re- 
lative to a propofal of marriage, is 
commemorated by Foote, under the 
character ef Mifs Linnet, in his co- 
medy, entitled, ** The Maid of 
Bath.” Not long after this affair, 
Mr. Sheridan made honorable pro- 

ofals to her, and was engaged, on 
cs account in aduel, with a Cap- 
tain Matthews, which was very fin- 

ular for the courage, ferocity, and 
anveterate refentinent difplayed by 
the parties. In 1773, his fuit was 
crowned with fuccefs; and, though 
his lady broaght him little or no 
fortune, it has been fuppofed that 
his fubfequent figure in the world, 
has been, in fome degree owing to 
this marriage. He was now in 
his twenty-fecond or twenty-third 
year, and even at this early period, 
difcovered that pride and dignity 
ef mind, which, though not always 
defirable companions in the com. 
merce of life, are moftly character- 
iftic of a generous fpirit, and a 
true genius. For, notwithitanding 


his narrow circumftauces, and the 
diftance at which he was then re- 
moved from thofe brilliant prof- 
pects, which he afterward had in 
View, he would not allow Mrs, 





‘ 


Sheridan to engage herfelf at any 

place of public entertainment. 
Depending on his own talents 
alone for fupport, Mr, Sheridan firit 
turned. his thoughts to dramatic 
compofition ; and, in January 17755 
brought out at Covent Garden 
Theatre hiscomedy, raz Rivats. 
This piece, as it was originally 
played, nearly doubled in length 
the generaliry of theatrical perfor- 
mances. It fuffered greatly on the 
firft night from the feverity ofthe 
audience, and with difliculty ob- 
tained a fecond hearing. Several 
caufes confpired to. produce this 
effect, among which, in juftice to 
Mr. Sheridan, mutt be mentioned 
the miferable manner in which 
fome of the pertormers (Mr. Lee 
in particular) acted their parts. Bes 
ing, however, new moulded by the 
author, it was received with confi- 
derable applanfe, and has continued 
a favourite with the public, This 
play abonads in character and fitua- 
tion : yet, though it bears indifpu- 
table marks of the fertility of the 
author’s gemius, it is, certainly, far 
from a perfect compofition, ‘The 
character of Mrs. Malaprop, who is 
diftinguifhed from the ordinary ran 
of illiterate pretenders, by the mere 
circumftance of her - pronounciag 
hard words correctly, but ufing 
them in an improper fenfe, inftead 
of mnurdering the words themfelves, 
as is ufually the cafe, is furely~sii- 
conceived and unnatural. .Theidea 
of Acres, with his new-fangled 
oaths, always {wearing by ebjetts 
appropriate to the fubject of which 
he is treating, feems an equal vio- 
Jation of probability ; and there ap- 
pears to ran through the piece an 
endeavour to give charatter and 
originality, which is always built 
upon affeéted circumitances, and 
not upon experience and knowledge 
of human naturee When 3.-, 
Shefidcn 
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the art of reading. She is the daugh- 
ter of the late Kev. Thomas Sew- 
atd, Reétor of Eyam in Derbythire, 
Prebendary of Salifbury, and Canon 
Refidentiary of Litchfield. From 
this parent fhe received the advan- 
tage of a good education, difcover- 
ed carly fymptoms of the rhyming 
propenfity, and, becoming acquaint- 
ed with the late Lady Miller of 
Bath-Eafton, was a frequent, and 
fometimes a fuccefsful candidate for 
the myrtle wreath of the poetic in- 
ftitution of that villa. Her firft re- 
ular publication was a beautiful 
Blegy on Captain Cook, which, to- 
gether with an Ode to the Sun (a 
Bath-Eafton Prize Poem) was pub- 
lithed in a quarto pamphlet, in 
1780. In the year following fhe 
produced a Monody on her gallant 
and amiable friend Major André ; 
and, it is faid, that Dr. Darwin, 
{peaking of this poem and the one 
on Captain Cook, ufed to tell her 
fhe was the inventrefs of Epic Ele- 
gy. Mifs Seward’s fubfequent pro- 
duétions have been, a Poem to the 
Memory of Lady Miller; Lowifa, a 
tical novel; an Ode on Gene- 
ral Elliot’s Return from Gibraltar ; 
and * Llangollen Vale, with other 
Poems,” publifhed in a quarto pam- 
phiet, in 1796. , 

Of thefe produétions, perhaps, 
the firft, in point of popularity, is 
the poeticals novel; while the one 
held in higheft eftimation fer pce- 
tical value, by the fair author her- 
felf, is, we are told, the Ode on 
General Elliot’s Return. Mifs Sew- 
ard’s perpetual ftudy-of uncommon 
and poctical exprefion has not un- 
frequently led her into affeétation 
and obfcurity ; yet, the general 
harmony of her numbers, her re- 
fined fentiment, her elegant defcrip- 
tion, and her copious imagery, will 
always infure her many admirers. 
Befide the poems above mentioned, 


fhe has contributed many original 
fugitive pieces, and fome Tranfla- 
tions of Odes of Horace to the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine; and has an- 
nounced for fpeedy publication, a 
collectien (in quarto) to be entitled, 
«© Sonnets and Horatian Odes,” 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 
ESQ. M. P. 

THIS celebrated charaéter is of a 
family which, during the greater 
part of the prefent century, has been 
eminent for genius and learning. 
His ,grtandfather was the intimate 
friend and favourite of Doétor Swift, 
the companion of his leifure, the 
fharer of his confidence, and the imi- 
tator of his wit. His father was the 
corrector of the Englifh accent, and 
was acknowledged to be the beit 
declaimer in the Englifi language 
of his day: he was, foe a confider- 
able time, manager of the Dublin 
theatre, and being compelled, by 
the animofity of party, to quit that 
fituation, acquired fame and profit 
in London as an ator, and as a lec- 
turer. ‘The mother of Mr. Sheri- 
dan could alfo boaft a diftinguifhed 
literary reputation, obtained by fe- 
veral plays, nove!s, and other pieces 
of confiderable merit. . 

Mr. Sheridan was born at Quilea, 
near Dublin, in the year 1752. 
At the age of fix years, his father, 
then compelled to quit his native 
country, brought him to England, 
and placed him at Harrow School, 
under the care of Dr. Sumner, who 
was, at that time, the head-matter. 
Here Mr. Sheridan contraéted a 
friendfhip with Dr. Parr, then one 
of the under-mafters, which has 
ever fince fubfifted between them. 
It does not appear that he was ever 
a member of either of the Univer- 
fities; but, the law being his defti- 
nation, was entered of the Middle 
Temple. At the age of eighteen 

years, 
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laft a@s, which confift of a mock 
tragedy, have as much merit as 
their fubject will allow, under the 
two-fold difadvantage of being bar- 
ren in itfelf, and of having been an- 
ticipated by the popular comedy of 
the Rehearfal. The author of the 
Rehearfal had the advantage of 
writing in an gra of falfe ratte, and 
of having for the topic of his ridi- 
cale, the abfurdities of fo great a 
geniusas Mr. Dryden. The errors 
of mere modern tragedies were toe 
evanefcent tor fatire, and Mr. She- 
ridan, in order to be intelligible, 
was obliged, fometimes to have re- 
courfe to the beft paflages of 
Shakefpeare : now it is true that 
our miith may be excited by a tra- 
vefty of Homer or Virgil, but we 
never can applaud the author. ‘lo 
the pen of Mr, Sheridan are alfo to 
be attributed, ‘¢ A Trip to Scarbo- 
rough,’’ a comedy, as altered from 
Vanburgh’s Relapfe ; a Monody to 
the Memory of Mr. Garrick, which 
would have refiected luftre upon an 
inferior genius, but added nothing 
to our admiration of Mr. Sheridan ; 
the Prologue to Captain Ayfcough’s 
tragedy, Semiramis, which is. a 
beautiful piece of poetr¥ ; and’ fe- 
veral more highly elegant trifles, 
which areto be found in different 
collections of fugitive pieces; The 
public has alfo, for many years, 
been flattered with the hopes of 
receiving from the fame fource, 
“The Forefters,” a comic opera ; 
and Affectation, a comedy ; bur, 
from the length of their delay, we 
may be led to defpair of their ap- 
pearance. 

{t was in the year #776, when 
Mr. Garrick retired from the ftage, 
that Mr. Sheridan purchafed, in af- 
fociation with Mr. Linley his fa- 
ther-in-Jaw, and with Dr. Ford, one 
moiety of the property of Drury 
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Lane Theatre ; to which they foon 
afterward added the other moiety. 
Mr. Sheridan’s fhare of this property 
is faid to have been more than the 
half; and, for fome years, he con- 
tinued the acting manager of the 
Theatre. His carelefineis and in- 
attention to the interefis of this firu- 
ation were very confpicuous, and 
the credit of Old Drury certainly 
loft a fturdy prop in her celebrated 
Garrick. Burt, having completed 
every thing with regard to the flage 
to which his ambition could afpire, 
Mr. Sheridan turned the attivicy of 
his mind to another obje€t, and was 
encouraged, by the friendfhip of Mr. 
Fox, to offer himfelf a candidate for 
reprefenting the town of Stafford, in 
the Parliament which was fummon- 
ec to meet O&ober 3zoth, 17$0. 
The new life into which his fuccefs 
introduced him, exalted his views, 
aud, by engaging his talents in the 
concerns of his country, has had a 
fatal effect on his dramatic purfuits. 
Yet, it mult be acknowledged a re- 
markable circumftance, that a writer 
fhould fo foon have reached the high- 
eft pinnacle of excellence, in a path 
fo arduows of afcent, & that he fhould 
then have relinguifhed it for ever. 
Mr. Sheridan did not inherit 
fiom nature every advantage toward 
making him a great public fpeaker. 
His voice, in particular, was nei« 
ther ftrong, harmonious, nor of con- 
fiderable compafs. He had, how- 
ever, the benefit of a remarkably 
clear and accurate articulation, and 
was early initiated in ideas of public 
fpeaking by his father. The diffi- 
culties under which he laboured 
were Conquered by unwearied perfe- 
verance, and by the exercife of his 
voice on trifling topics, and ordinary 
occafions. _ This conqueft was not 


completed when he was appointed, 
in 1782, Under Secretary of State, 
in 
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Stieridan publifhed this comedy, he 
ackaowledged his youth and expe- 
rience, and adopted the error of 
dreading imitation, afferting in his 
preface that, ‘on fubjects on which 
¢ the mind has been much informed, 
¢ invention is flow of exerting itfelf.’ 
Yet, it bas always happened in fome 
degree to thofe writers, who think 
that the want of information will 
affit their invention, that they have 
jncurred the very cenfure they were 
anxious ro avoid, and have exhi- 
bited as new what is ftale and hack- 
neyed, and what a more intimate 
acquaintance with their fubject 
would have taught them to rejeét. 
Jo this year be aifo produced, St. 
Patrick's Day, a farce, which was 
originally reprefented for the bene- 
fit of Mr. Clinch, who feems to 
have been favored with it, in con- 
fequence of his reprefentation of 
the Irifhman in the Rivals, in which 
he greatly excelled Mr’ Lee. 

In the following year, Mr. She- 
sidan enriched the Englith drama, 
with his celebrated comic opera, 
ve Duenna. The fuccefs of 
this piece was beyond all former 
example. The Beggar's Opera 
which had all the wits and half the 
nobility ot England for its fupports, 
yan fixtp-three nights in one feafon ; 
the Duenna, feventy-five. The fa- 
tire of this piece is beautiful and 
poignant; the flafhes of wit are 
perpetual and always genuine , 
while the fongs are charatterifed 


by that cx#éioa, that ripenefs and - 


mellowneis of expreffion, which is, 
probably, the grand fecret of fong- 
writing. ‘“Phis piece did not reach 
the prefs, by the author’s confent 
ull the year 1794. 

But, even the merit of the Duen- 
na was thrown into oblivion on the 
appearance, in the following year, 
of THE SCHOOL FoR SCANDAL, 





No dramatic prodution ever equal- 
led this celebrated piece in faccefs. 
It can receive no honor from addi- 
tional praife, nor is it likely to be 
injured by the fevereft critical ex- 
amination. Chara¢ter it is true, is 
not the fort even of this greateft 
produétion of our author; yet the 
plot is fo natural, the mirror held 
up fo true, the incidents follow 
with fuch eafe and grace, the dia- 
logue is fo chafte and lively, the 
wit fo brilliant and ftirling, and eve. 
ry thing is fo exquifitely finithed 
and fo happily conveyed, that our 
entertainment is unbounded, and 
we can never enough applaud our 
mirth, This piece (the policy, as 
we fuppofe, of our earlieft theatres 
being on this occafion revived) has 
never lawfully reached the prefs, 
though, fome editions of it have 
been printed in Ireland, from a 
{muggled copy, and fold here. 

In 1778, Mr. Sheridan brought 
eut at Drury Lane “ The Camp,” 
a dramatic entertainment, intended 
to compliment the Dutchefs of De- 
vonfhire, which has never been 
printed ; and, in the following year, 
**' The Critic, or a Tragedy Re. 
hearfed,”? a farce, which Aas reach. 
ed the prefs. The Critic is diflin. 
guithed by that genuine wit, which 
has fo often charaéterifed the pro- 
ductions of its anathor, and is a 
piece which has obtained the fre. 
quently repeated applaufes of the 
public. Its firft act has particular 
merit, inthe charaéter of Sir Fret. 
ful Plagiary, which, as is well 
known, isa fatire upon Mr. Ri. 
chard Cumberland, a gentleman cf 
mild and amiable manners, burt, 
who is probably, in fome degree, 
fubje@ to the weaknefs here ‘ridi- 
culed, and who had been fo ill-ad. 
vifed, or fo unfortunate as to give 
offence to Mr, Sheridan. ‘The two 
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{In order to diverfify the pages of eur 
Magazine, and afford both amufement 
and information to that truly refpect- 
able clas of our readers, the raRM- 
ERS, we have made the following ex- 
tract from Pennant’s Hiftory «f the Pa- 

| vishes of Whitejard and Holywell. We 
do not doubt bat the American agri-. 
culturalift will be gratified in becoming 
acquainted with the practice of other 
nations on this important fubject, } 


HUSBANDRY: 


I N refpeét to the hufbandry of this 
parith ; [Whiteford] it may be di. 
vided into feveral parts. I thall 
firt pay attention to the higher or 
the mountainous. That tract is very 
extenfive, covered in general with 
heath mixed with coarfe grafs, The 
climate very cold in comparifon of 
‘the lower parts. We often find, 
during winter, a fevere froft reign 
there, when the ground has been 
guite foft, and the air mild, in the 
lower parts. 

‘The foil in general a poor loam, 
and in many parts very thin; in 
others, the lime-{tone pervades the 
ftratum, and forms large tra¢ts of 
rock. ‘There are certain parts fit 
for agriculture, as has been found 
by the furreptitious inclofures made 
in a few parts, which yield corn, 
fuch as barley and oats, in a kindly 
manner. I with experiments -were 
made of planting part; which, if 
put under the care of a woodman, 
might be a national benefit, as well 
as a private one to the lord of the 
manor. . The neglect of appointing 
woodmen would render the planting 
of no effeét, by reafon of the variety 
of trefpafles ; as we free-holders of 
the lower parts, who. make our 
woods the glory of our eftates, do 
daily and cruelly cxperience. 

Our mountains fupport fome black 
cattle; the greater part of which 
are left out the whole year to take 
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their chance. Still the high coun- 
try is a nurfery. Many are fet 
lean to market, and drove to more 
genial foils, Moft of our farmers 
fatten cattle, and cither fell them to 
the butchers for the Holywell 
matket, or thofe of Chefter and 
Liverpool. 

The fheep are numerous, ‘They 
like wife are left to themfelves; and 
become in hard weather great nui- 
fances by their trefpaffes on the cul- 
tivated lands of us lowlanders, As 
may be imagined, they produce lit- 
tle wool. ‘Their fleeces are coarfe, 
yet of that a {mall quantity is fold 
into Merionethfhire, and the reft 
manufactured at home, and made 
either into cloth for the country 
people, or into flannel for the wo- 
men, or knit into ftockings, all for 
home confumption. In refpeét to 
mutton, much is brought to market 
from the mountains, but that is only 
during the vigorous part of the fum- 
mer, and after the froft or rainy 
feafon; but the greateft part of the 
fheep bought by the gentry for the 
table, is purchafed at the diftant 
country fairs. 

Numbers of hogs are bred in our 
parifh; and numbers are fold at the 
fairs, and driven to diftant parts. 

The foil of the lower part of the 
parifh is in general a very ftiff clay, 
which continues quite te the edge 
of the cliff, above the fhore. In 
many places are fpots of gravel, 
but of very {mall extent. We have 
alfo beds of pure fand, but that ufe- 
ful article is in moft parts fcarce. 

From the Rhewl to Avon Marfh 
Siambr is a thin vein of very rich 
marle, faponaceous to the touch; 
prettily veined with red, grey, and 
white. It is got in too {mall quan- 
tities for ufe, On the edge of the 
mountain, efpecially on the tene- 
mene of Plas Captain is a larger 
vein of a coarfer kind. The tenant, 
Thomas Blofe, a Chefhire mat, con. 
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in the department of Mr, Fox, or 
when, in the year following, he was 
promoted to.the place of Secretary 
to the Treafury under the Duke of 
Portland. Ina the feflion of 1785, 
he made a celebrated Speech upon 
the fourth of the twenty Irifh Pro- 
pofitions; and, in the following 
year, upon a moticn brought for- 
ward by himfelf, upon the fubject 
of finance: of the former of thefe 
Speeches a tolerable report was pub- 
lithed, and has been inferted in the 
Parliamentary Regifter, But Mr, 
Sheridan rofe to,his greateft height, 
as a fpeaker, in 1787, when he 
opened the third article of impeach- 
ment, in the Houfe of Commons, 
againft Mr. Haftings, upon the pa- 
nifhment inflicted by him for the 
rebellion of the Princeffes of Oude. 
This {fpeech was five hours and a 
half in length, and thofe who heard 
it feemed to think that no language 
could do juftice to its wit, its fab- 
limity, and its pathos. [t is hardly 
necefiary to add that Mr. Sheridan 
lias, for many years, been one of 
the moft diitinguithed leaders of the 
oppofition, As an elegant {cholar, 
we may fafely fay he has nota fu- 
perior in the fenate of his country ; 
and, however different the fenfa- 
tions may be, with which his cha- 
racter will imprefs fome of thofe 
who contemplate him as.a genius 
and as aman, the urbanity of his 
behaviour in that aflembly, and the 
uniformly claffical elegance and 

race of his diction, muft com- 
mand the admiration of all. 

Not many years after the lofs of 
his firft wife, Mr. Sheridan married, 
in 4794, Mifs Ogle, Daughter of 
the Dean of Winchefter. About 
this time he attempted to difpofe 
of his property in the theatre, but, 
though he fold a part of it, he fill 
cetains the larger fhare, 
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MRS, CHARLOTTE SMITH. 

OF Bignor Park, Suffex, a lady 
of very diftinguifhed reputation as a 
poet, and as a novel-writer. Her 
firft publication was ‘* Elegiac Son- 
nets and other Effays,” which ap- 
peared in quarto, in 1784. Thefe 
poems, characterized by great ele- 
gance of feeling and beauty of ex- 
preifion, have been very frequently 
reprinted, and, with many fubfe- 
quent additions, are now publithed 
in two duodecimo volumes, under 
the title, ** Elegiac Sonnets and o- 
ther Poems.”’. In 1787, Mrs. Smith 
publifhed «* The Romance of Real 
Life,” in three duodecimo volumes, 
which is a compilation from a volu- 
minous French work, entitled ** Can- 
Jes celebreey Se.” and, in the year 
following, “ Emmeline, or the Or- 
phan of the Caftle,” a novel. She 
has, fince that time, written Ethe- 
linde, Celeftina, Defmond, the Old 
Manor Houfe, the Wanderings of 
Warwick, the Banifhed Man, Mon. 
talbert, and Marchmont, novels ; 
“ The Emigrants,’ a poem; * Rue 
ral Walks,”’ in dialogues intended 
for the ufe of young perfons, in two 
duodecimo volumes ; ‘ Rambles 
Farther,” in continuation of the 
Rural Walks, in two duodecimo vo- 
lumes; and a Narrative of the Lofs 
of the Catharine, Venus, &c. near 
Ve;mouth, drawn up from infor- 
mation taken on the {pot, and pub- 
lithed for the benefit of an unfortu- 
nate furvivor from one of the wrecks, 
and her infant child. Confidered as 
a novel-writer, though her powers 
of pleafing are great, Mrs. Smith 
has a few Spadina among her coun- 
trywomen: confidered as a poet on- 
ly, the number of thefe will be 
found exceedingly fmall: but, if 
confidered as my 4 union of both 
thefe charxéters, we know of no la- 
dy who has fuperior pretenfions, ; 
n 
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turn prefented fomething to amufe, 
fomething to fharpen the edge of 
refearch. The beauty of the trees 
through whofe interitices the moon 
gleamed in the molt pitturefque 
manner, the glimpfes of the water, 
avd the notes of the nightingale, 
who now began to fill the valicy 
with her fong, were more than fuf- 
ficient to take off the fenfe of the 
fatigue, and he wandered on, ftill 
eager to explore, fill panting for 
further dilcovery. ‘The wood now 
became more thick and obfcure, 
and at length almoft dark, when the 
path, taking fuddenly an oblique 
direction, fir Gawen found himfeif 
oa the edge of a circular lawn, 
whofe tint aad foftaefs were beyond 
compare, and which feemed to have 
been lightly brufhed by fairy  feer. 
A auimber of fine old trees, around 
whofe trunks crept the ivy and the 
woodbine, rofe at irregular diitan- 
ces, here they mingled into groves, 
and there feparate, and emulous of 
each other, they fhook their airy 
fummits in difdain. The water 
which had been tor fome time con- 
cealed, now mufmured through a 
thoufand beds, and vifiting each lit 
tle flower, added vigour to its ve- 
getation, and poignancy to its fra- 
grance. Along the edges of the 
wood, and beneath the fhadows of 
the trees, an innumerable hoft of 
glow worms, lighted their innocu- 
ous fires, luitrous as the gems of 
Golconda, aad fir Gawen, defirous 
yet longer to enjoy the fcene, went 
forward with light foorfeps on the 
lawn ; all was calm, and, except 
the breeze of night, that fighed foft 
and {weetly rhrough the world of 
leaves, a perfect ence prevailed. 
Not many minutes, however, had 
elapfed, before the fame enchant- 
iag mufic, to which he had lillened 
with fo much rapture in the vale, 
again arreited his ear, and prefeat- 
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ly k> difcovered on the border of 
the lawn, juft rifing above the wood 
and floating on the bofom of the 
air, a beiag of the moit delicate 
form; from his thoulders, tireamed 
a tunic of the tendereft blue, his 
wings and feet were clothed in a 
downy filver, and in his grafp he 
had a wand white as the mountain 
fnow. He rofe fwiftly in the airs 
his brilliance became excellive from 
the lunar rays) his fong echeed 
through the vault of night, bat hav- 
ing quickly diminifhed to the fize 
and appearance of the evening itary: 
it died away, and the next mo- 
ment he was loft in ether. Sir 
Gawen ftill tixed his eye on that 
part of the heavens where the vifion 
iad difappeared, and fhortly ed 
the pleafure of again feeing ‘4 
ftar-like radiance, which in an ins 
ftant unfolded itfelf into the full 


-and fine dimentions of the beaute- 


ous being, who, having collected 
dew from the cold vales of Saturns 
now defcended rapidly towards the 
earth, and waving his wand as he 
paffed athwart the woods; a num- 
ber of like form and garb flew a- 
round him, and all, alighting on 
the lawn, feparated at edual diftan- 
ces on its circumference, and then 
fhaking their wings, which fpread 
a perfume through the air, burft in= 
to one general fong, Sir Gaw- 
en, who, apprehenfive of being 
difcovered, had retreated within 
the fhadew of fome moily oaks, 
now waited with cager expeCtation 
the event of fo fingular a fcene. In 
a few moments a bevy of elegant 


nymphs, dancing two by two, iflu- 


ed from ihe wood on the right, an 
an equal aumber of warlike knights 
accompanied by a band of minftrels 
from that of the left. The kaights 
were clothed in green; on their 
bofoms fhone a plate of burnifhed 
fteel, and in ee they grafp- 
‘ 
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verfant in this f{pecies of manure, 
has made a judicious application of 
it on his farm, and as long as it 
lafted reaped the reward of his in- 
duttry. 

Beyond the fpace between the 
boundary and the mountain is a 
tract of light foil, which may be faid 
to begin under Kelyn, in the town- 
fhip of Uchlan, and continues in a 
dire&t line by Tyddin Ycha, to Plas 
Yeha, in the townfhip of Moftyn, 
This is extremely weil adapted for 
that ufeful root the turnep; and it 
has been tried with fuccefs. But 
the farmer has been obliged to give 
up the cultivation, by reafon of the 
depredations the poor make on the 
crops. ‘They will fteal the turneps 
before his face, laugh at him when 
he fumes at them; and afk him, 
how he can be in fuch a rage abuut 
a few turncps? Asa magiftrate, I 
never had a complaint made befere 
me againft a turnep-ftealer. Our 
farmers, and our coal-adventurers, 
have not yet plucked the old woman 


‘of their hearts’; for the laf fuffer 


likewife in a great degrec in their 
trade, yet hardly complain. Incre- 
dible as it may appear, numbers of 
them are in fear of being curfed at 
St. Ailian’s well, (fee my Tour in 
Wales, vol. IL. p. 377) and fafter 
the due penalty of their fuperftition. 
At uncertain feafons clouds of 
ring doves, wood-pigeons or queefts, 
winter migrants from Scandinavia, 
have vifited our turnip-ficlds, and 
done no {mall damage to the crops. 
[An article concerning potatoes, 
next follows, which we have al- 
ready given in No. 43. | 
(To be continued.) 


SIR GAWEN: 
AN HISTORIC ROMANCE. 
[Comcluded from page 145} 


Letitiae penitus vacat, indulgetgue chos- 


reis > ; 


Auguftofque terit cales, virtde/que perv 


orbes 


Turba lewis falit, et lemurum cognomi- 
ne guadet, 
AbDison, 
Down the deep vale, and narrow winding 
way, - 
They foot it featly, rang’d in ringlets 
gay ; 
’Tis joy and frolic all, where’er they 
rove, 
And fairy people is the name they iove, 
Beavis. 


Sm GAWEN forgot, in this de- 
licious vale, all his former fufferings, 
and giving up his mind to the pleaf- 
ing influence of curiofizy and won- 
der, he determined to explore the 
place by tracing the meanders of 
the ftream. Scarce had he entered 
upon this plan, when mfic of the 
moft ravithing {weetnefs filled the 
air; fometimes it feemed to’ float 
along the valley, foimctimes it {tole 
along the furface of the water, now 
it died away among the woods, and 
now, with deep and mellow fym- 
phony, it fwelled upon the gale. 
Fixed in aftonithment, fir Gawen 
fearce ventured to breathe, every 
fenfe, fave that of hearing, feemed 
abforbed, and when the laft faiat 
warblings melted on his ear, he 
ftarted fromthe fpot, folicitous to 
know from what being thofe more 
than human ftrains had parted ; but 
nothing appeared in view ; the 
moon full and unclouded, fhone 
with unufual luftre, the white rocks 
glittering in her beam, andy filled 
with hope, he again purfued the 
windings of the water, which, con- 
ducting tothe narroweft part of the 
valley, continued their courfe thro” 
the wood. Sir-Gawen entered by 
a path {mooth, but narrow and per- 
plexed, where al:hough its branches 
were fo numerous that no prefers 
ence could be given, or any dire¢t 
rout Jong perfited in, yet every 
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the plaing of forrow, the pang of in- 
jured m@¥e,, or the figh of hopelefs 
love, implore our aid in vain. Upon 
the moon beam do we float, and 
light as air pervade the habitations 
of men; and hearken, O favoured 
mortal! I tell thee fpirits, pure from 
vice, are prefent to thy inmoft 
thoughts; when terror and when 
madnefs, when fpectres and death 
furrounded thee, .our influence put 
to flight the miniiters of darknefs ; 
we placed thee in the moon-light 
vale, and now upon thy head I 
pour the planetary dew, from Hec- 
ate’s dread agents, it will free thee 
from wildering fear and gloomy fu- 
perftition.” She ended: and fir 
Gawen, impatient to exprefs his 
ee was about to fpeak, when 

uddenly the light turned pale, and 
died away; the fpirits fled, and mx- 
fic, foft and fweet, was heard re- 
motely in the air. Sir Gawen ftart- 
ed, and in place of the refulgent 
fcene of magic, he beheld a public 
road, his horfe cropping the grafs 
which grew upon its edge, and a 
village ata little diftance, on whofe 
fpire, the rifing fun had fhed his ear- 
lieit beams. 


THE TABLETS, 
(Continued from page 151.) 


Simul et jucunda et idonea dicere rectat, 


Hor. 
Aad with the pleafing have th’ inftruct- 
ive join’d. FRANCAS¢ 


T thefe words fhe threw her 
arms round his neck, and held up 
the Mirrour to his eyes. Incited 
by her paffionate admiration, he re- 
fitted not his defire, but looked alfo 
on the picture, while the continued 
“<’'There, my love, look how the 
fhepherds dance before our cottage, 
how they crown us with chaplets of 
flowers, andfeem to hail us the hap- 
pieft pair among the villagers of 
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Saarlem.”’-—S* And fhall we not be 
the happieft ?” faid fhe, raifing her 
{parkling eyes fiom the tablet, and 
beaming their luftre on the face of 
Leyfac. The appeal of love was 
irrefiltable, his foul caught rapidly 
the fweet contagion, he followed 
her eyes again to the flattering pic. 
ture, and they hung over it together 
in a reverie of filent rapture. ‘The 
wild pencilings of fancy were fpread 
before them, and the colouring of 
hope gave them fpirit and {plendor. 
Seized with the illpfion, they dwelt 
on it delighted, and thoughtlefs of 
the fpecious fallacy ; while the va- 
rying talif{men. prefented continu- 
ally new fcenes of wonder,. and fed. 
their aftonithed fight with the ma- 

ic of enchantment. Roufed at 
ength from the pleafing reverie;. 
Leyfac began to reflect; and reflec- 
tion prefently taught him the error 
af his conduct. Straight the co- 
lowrs of the mirrour died gradually 
away, and at the moment when he 
trembled at the apprehenfion of hav- 
ing offended the genius, not atrace — 
was left upon its furface of all its. 
gay delufions, : 

He was now folicitous to expiate 
his fault by recurring to the pages 
of Ofmyn; but the prediftion of 
Amrah was fulfilled. He could 
not command his attention, nor un- 


_ derftood what he read ; the vifions 


of the mirrour {till played about his 
fancy, and the book was clofed 
with remorfe. Ley.ac, however, 
was not difcovraged ; he was a 
youth of an active mind, and defir- 
ous of knowledge; and he was de- 
termined by continual application 
to overcome the difficulties of the 
tablet. An interval of feveral weeks 
had now intervened, during which, 
his diligence was rewarded. His 
mind became calin and dif>afiionate, 
his underfianding was ‘improved, 
and he was ftruck, particularly, 

W itis. 
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ed a golden targe and lance of bea- 
my luftre. The nymphs, whofe 
form and fymmetry are beyond 
whatever poets dream, were dreffed 
in robes of white, their zones were 
azure, dropt with diamonds, and 
and their light bréwn hair, decked 
with rofes, hung in ample singlets, 
So quick, fo hight, and airy was 
their motions, that the turf, the 
flowers, fhronk not to the gentle 
preffure, and each fmiling on her fa- 
vorite knight, he flung his brilliant 
arms afide and mingled inthedance. 

Whilit they thus flew in rapid 
meatures o’ct the lawn, fir Gawen 
forgetting his fituation, and impa- 
tient to late the affembly, invo- 
funtarily ftept forward, and inftan- 
saliaagtly a fhrill, hollow guft of 
wind mormured throngh the woods, 
the moon dipt into a cloud, and the 
Knights, the dames, and aeriel {pi- 
rits, vanifhed from the view, leav- 
ing the amazed fir Gawen to repent 
at leifure of his precipitate intru- 
fion; fearce, however, had he time 
to determine what plan he thould 
purfue, when a gleam of light flafh- 
ed fuddenly slong the horizon, and 
the beasteous being, whom he firft 
beheld in the air, ftood before him ; 
he waved his fnowy wand, and 
pointing to the wood, which now 
appeared fparkling with a thoufand 
fires, moved gently on. Sir Gaw- 
en felt ar irrefiftible impalfe which 
compelled him to follow, and hav- 
ing penetrated the wood, he per- 
ceived many bright rays of light, 
which darting, like beams of the 
fun, through every part of it, moft 
beautifully illumined the thafts of 
the trees. As they advanced for- 
wards, the radiance became more 
intenfe, and converged towards a 
centre, and the fairy being, turning 
quickly round, commanded | fir 
Gawen to kneel down, and having 
fqueezcd the juice of an herb into his 


eyes, bade him now procted,’ but 
that no mortal eye, unlefs his pow- 
ers of vifion were increafed, could 
endure the glory that would fhortly 
burft upon them. Scarce had he 
uttered thefe words, when they en- 
tered an amphitheatre ; in its centre 
was athrone of ivory inlaid with 
fapphires, on which fat a female 
form of exquifite beauty, a plain co- 
ronet of gold obliquely croffed her 
flowing hair, and her robe of white 
fattin hung negligent in fimple folds. 
Around her ftood five and twenty 
nymphs clothed in white and gold, 
and helding lighted tapers; beyond 
thefe were fifty of the aerial beings, 
their wings of downy filver ftretch- 
ed for flight, and each a burning ta- 
per in his hand: and laftly, on the 
circumference of the amphitheatre 
fhone one hundred knights in snail 
of tempered fieel, in one hand they 
fhook aloft a targe.of mafly diamond, 
and in the other flafhed a taper. 
So exceflive was the refle€tion, that 
the targes had the reflection of an 
hundred funs, and, when fhaken, 
fent fotth ftreams of vivid lightning ; 
from the gold, the filver, and the 
1 gee iffued a flood of tinted 
light, that mingling threw upon the 
eye a feries of revolving hues, Sir 
Gawen, imprefled with awe, with 
wonder and delight, fell proftrate 
on the ground, whilft the fairy {pi- 
rit advancing, knelt and prefented 
to the queen a chryftal vafe. She 
rofe, fhe waved her hand, and bade 
fir Gawen to approach, ‘ Gentle 
ftranger,” fhe exclaimed, * let not 
fear appal thine heart, for to him 
whom courage, truth, and piety 
have diftinguifhed, our friendfhip 
and our love is given, Spirits of the 
bleft we are, our {weet enjoyment 
is to befriend the wretehed and the 
weary, to lull the torture of anguifh, 
and the horror of defpair, Ah! 
never fhall the tear of innocence * 
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row, while the pleafures of their 
evenizigs feemed to be intercepted 
by night, only to make room for an 
encreafe of happinefs with the riling 
ef the morning’s fun. As they 
were fitting one day at the door of 
Letima’s cottage, they difcerned 
feveral horfemen approaching, and 
while they were admiring the no- 
velty of the fight, the itrangers in- 
fenfibly came up, and one of them, 
forwarder than the reft, thus accoft- 
-ed Leyfac, « My friend, we are 
feeking the fhepherd Leyfac, who 
is faid ro inhabit this valley : per- 
haps thou cantt direét us to his — 
ling.” —*¢ I am that fhepherd,’’ re- 
plied Leyfac. ‘The ftranger, Pat 
a momeut’s paufe, turned fuddenly 
round to%one of the horfemen, who 
from his drefs and mein appeared 
to he their chief, and exciaimed, 
‘©O Emir, our fearch is at lait fuc- 


cefsful. Behold the man.”’—'* We . 


will try him,” faidthe Emir fted- 
fattly regarding Leyf{ac, and at the 
fame time addreffing him in thefe 
words, «* O fhepherd, we are affur- 
ed by our priefts that thou poffeffett 
the celebrated tablet of the fage 
Ofmyn, the fountain of wifdom, 
and the fource of human knowledge. 
Jell us then the firft precept it con- 
tains.” Ir is this,” replied the 
fhepherd, * Remember to. undertake 

or afieleeht onfeguence on the day it ts 
propyjed ts thee. Let the night ffi 
- pafs over thy Fos ce and in the morn. 
ing thor Peal: alt fet about thy work dili- 
gently.” ——6 ‘Yhou art right,” repli- 
edthe Emir, “ ‘Though we poflefs 
not the tablet, our priefts have col- 
le€ted fome feattered fragments of 
its wifdom, and the precept rhou 
haft delivered, they declare to be 
the firft, Receive, then, undoubt- 
ed favorite of Allah, the comnnif- 
fion we bring thee.—Mifneel, ful- 
tan of Tifgal, falutes Leyfac, the 
fhepherd of Saarlem. Underitand- 


ing that the wifdom of Cfinyn, ts 
with thee, and that thou art deftin- 
ed ro ratfe our kingdom to the high- 
eft pitch of glory and happinefs, we 
fend to invite thee to ovr court. 
Come then without delay. Direét 
our councils, enlighten us with thy 
knowledge+ and as thou thalt make 
us the firlt of earthly fovereigns by 
thy wifdom and conduét, fo be 
thou, under ourfelf, the firit through- 
out the mighty kingdom of ‘Tifgal.’’ 
Leyfac heard with aftonifhmene 
the words of the Emir, and it was 
fome time before he could be: per- 
fuaded to give credit to his fenfes, 
or believe the fincerity of his earneft 
exhortations, Letima, who was 
ftruck with the finery of the ftran- 
gers, fo rare in the plains of Saarlem, 
and inflamed with their difcourfe 
and promifes, was fecretly w favour 
of his going with them; and indeed 
he himfelf was not lefs inclined, but 
his comfcience would not fuffer him 
to compiv, without at leatt a fhow 
of confulting the advice of Ofmyn. 
He entered, therefore, with Leti- 
ma into the cottage for that purpofe. 
The tablet was opened, but without 
effect. He found, to his furprize, 
every page throughout the book 
blank, @xeept a {mall part of each, 


on which appeared the precept al-.'* 


ready mentioned in his anfwer to the 
Emir. ‘This repetition of a fen~ 
tence, which feemed to give.no fo- 
lution to his enquiries, aftomthed 
him—The Emir withont was impa- 
tient. He determined at length to 
take the counfel of .Omrad, encov- 
raging himfelf with the hope that 
its errors might be rectified after- 
wards by the other. He opened the 
obedient volume, and read imme- 
diately, « Go, J veyfac. The door of 
profperity is open to thee. Power and 
evealth are beld out to thee in one hand, 
Ay mmour and greatne{s in the other.” 
‘yhe mirrour too preferted irfelf. 


‘Phey 
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with the propriety of the following 
precept written in larger chara¢ters 
than ordinary: Beqare how thou 
trufelt thy febemes of futuvrity. Youth 
is the feafon of fanguine expeGations ; 
but change and uncertainty are the cha- 
ratiers of life. He that hopes too 
much, foall meet with defpair. 

Leyfac dwelt thoughtfully on the 
lines, He felt their rrath with_eo- 
creafed convidtjon, and haftening 
to the prefence of Letima, ‘‘ Read, 
my love,” faid he, <* the wifdom of 
Ofmyn, which I have difcovered 
after much perfeverance in the la- 
borious perufal of this tablet. Un- 
certain, O Letima, are all the flat- 
tering plans we have fo often form- 
ed together in the eagernefs. of 
youthtul confidence, while the ex- 
ftacies of fprefent happinefs have 
feemed to give us a fure earneft of 
future felicity, But we mutt be- 
ware, it feems, how we build our 
hopes too high, or promife onrfelves 
a certainty of their fulfilment, E- 
ven our union, mueh as it has been 
defired hy us both, may never take 
place, for the changes of life are 
many and unavoidable.” 

As he finifhed thefe words, he 
‘embraced her; but it-feemed not 
to Letima like the embrace of Ley- 


- fac. Refiection had tempered its 


wonted ardor. She perceived the 
difference ; and it encreafed the 
chagrin to whic’. his fpeech had 
given birth. « Jevfac,” faid the, 
«‘ what means this language ? Who 
fhall difappoint our hopes but your- 
felf? Nehat change thall befal us, if 
you ave conftant 2 Did not ovr pa- 
sents defign us for each other from 
our infancy ? Have we not grown 
up together in the fame hope, and 
engaged ourfelves to each other by 
every tie, that love could invent ? 
And lJaftly do not all the villagers of 
Saarlem wait with expectation, for 
the day that fhall unite us for ever, 





and make the mountains cf Marfarat 
rebound with joy ? Why then fhould 
we rejoct fuch well-founded hopes, 
and Giftrutt the goodnefs of Allah.” 
Softened by her vehemence, Ley- 
fac gave way ; he repeated, howe- 
ver, a part of the precept he had 
read, and faintiy pronounced the 
name of Ofmyn.— Ofmyn !”’ faid 
fhe, * why fP ould he prediét mif- 
fortune to us? Ah, Leyfac, it is 
yourfelf 1 fear more than your def- 
ponding tablet. You are changed. 
Some happier thepherddefs- > 
A burft of tears fiopped farther 
utterance. Leyfac, whofe love, 
though fomewhat tempered, had loft 
but little of its force, could not fup- 
portthem. He caught her eagerly 
in his arms, while ker head dropped 
gently on his fhoulder. Ar this 
critical moment the tablet of Om- 
rad, which fhe had kept lately in 
her poffefion, and which fhe had 
pat up hattily in her bofom on his 
arrival, fellopen to the ground. It 
caught his eye, and he reac-——- 
Wrong nat, O Leyfac, the affection of 
Letima, who lives but in ibeey and 
wha errs, if foe err al ali, but through 
ive. It was enough—the mind of 
Leyfac was too much perturbed for 
reflection, He had the fandtion of 
the tablet, and he confidered not 
that it was the tablet of deceit, but 
took it up, and read with eagernefs 
to his beloved Letima, whole ears 
drank with greedy joy the leffons 
the fo much delighted in. Love 
was the fubje@t, and conftancy and 
faith, and happinefs. ‘They peruf- 
ed with rapture the delightful pre- 
cepts—the delufive promifes ; nor 
ceafed they, till night clofed haiti. 
ly upon them, and the fhade of the 
hills feattered darknefs upon the 
vales of Saarlem. 

The lovers were now thoroughly 
reconciled, day after day fucceed- 
ed, as ufual, without a cloud of for- 
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to thofe that debafe him into the 
duft under his feet ! 

From the hiftories that had been 
read to me, I was going on with 
reflections of this kind, when I was 
fuddenly overtaken with fleep, In 
that fleep I had a vifion that has 
troubled me exceedingly ; a dream 
that has too plainly &gnified to me, 
flumbering, that the whole race of 
mankind are, after a time, to 0 
appear from this earth, be fucceeded 
by a ruling animal more perfect, 
more grateful, and more agreeable 
to the upright mind of the creating 
patron of the Univerfe. 

I looked, and faw the genius to 
whom was confided the invifible fu- 
perintendence of the planet on which 
we live. He caft a fevere eye on 
all round him. He beheld armies 
marching, leaving behind them no 
traces but thofe of blood and ruin. 
He faw towns in flames ; thoufands 
of men lying breathlefs on the en- 
fanguined plains; the fields and 
harvefts laid wafte ; the groves and 
forefts cut down; and every thing 
going on in the old way of ruin and 
devaitation. 

He feemed angry ; and ftamping 
with his foot cried out aloud, « / 
am weary of them /—'The great man 
above gave thefe wretches every 
thing that could make them happy ; 
and nature has laboured hard to 
gratify them in all things ; but the 
blood of animals has turned them 
into monfters and deftroyers.-——Was 
that eternal lamp in the centre of 
the univerfe fighced up only to il- 
lumine flaves and murderers! Is all 
this order and beauty to be difturb- 
ed and defaced by a creature that 
has neglected and perverted the di- 
vine faculty of reafon, and, inftead 
of being the father, has proved the 
curfe and tyrant of all fubordi nate 
exiftences ! 


« J will deftroy them ioftantly. 
—The remembrance of men fhall 
be obliterated from this world. 
There fhall not remain even a vef- 
tige of their works; the bofom of 
the earth and ocean fhall be their 
cold and lafting abode.” 

At this inftant a dark cloud feem- 
ed to overfhadow the whole earth. 
An awful filence prevailed for fe- 
veral hours. All was hafhed as 
death, and fo continued ; till ac 
laft the darknefs began to fcatter. 
By degrees the fun re-appeared, 
and fhed his dele€table rays over a 
new moulded furface and fyftem of 
thines. 

Mott of the former fpecies of in- 
ferior animals, however, remained ; 
and the genius commanded an indi- 
vidual of each to pafs in review be- 
fore him, and aflign their preten- 
fions, if any they had, to be the ru- 
ling animal in place of man, who 
was annihilated. 

Firft, came the Elephant. He 
halted and made his aukward ad- 
drefs ; claiming a right to govern 
from his amazing ftrength, his hu- 
mility, nis good nature, his docility, 
his patience, and his unperverted 
faculties of reafon that had before 
rendered him almoft equal to man 


in ability, without his-vicious qua- 


lities. 

The genius feemed pleafed with 
the gentle nature of the Elephant’s 
mind ; but informed him that lie 
was too heavy and unwieldy for an 
active governor of the inhabitants 
of this earth.—How will you pafs 
over feas, and fly from continent 
to continent. (faid he} to preferve 
the whole in a bond of amity and 
love by offices of benevolence aud 
fympathy ! 

The Elephant paffed on, and the 
horfe came next in proceflion. I 
T faw ix a moment that the {piri 
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They looked, and beheld themfelves 
fitting on a throne of ftate, amidft 
the {plendour and magnificence of a 
court, furrounded with nobles and 
courtiers. ‘The Sultan himfelf was 
at their feet, and feemed to furren- 
der his crown into the hands of 
Leyfac. They were interrupted 
in their profpect of this delightful 
vifion by the entrance of the ttran- 
gers; and Leyfac fignified imme- 
diately his determination to go with 
them. A delay, however, arofe. 
‘The Emir, whofe commiflion was 
to Leyfac only, was unwilling to 
take his fair companion. This un- 
expected refufal difconcerted both. 
Letima was firft alarmed, then ex- 
afperated. She was at Jength in 
fome meafure pacified by the Ffecan 
promifes of her lover, who affured 
her his firft obje@, when he arrived 
in Tifgal, fhould be to procure the 
Sultan’s permiflion to fend for her, 
Relying on his promifes, fhe took 
a forrowfal farewell; and Leyfac, 
in a few days, reached that popu- 
lous city. 
(To be continued. ) 


TOMO CHEEKI; 
The Creck Indian in Philadelphia. 


 Numeper IX. 


A Dream in adark night of the hunting 
moon’, 


My Interpreter often reads to 


me in my own language the hifto- 
ry of the white men of the eaft, and 
of the weft; of the north, and of 
the fouth. 

In the whole courfe of the me- 
lancholy narrative I fee little elfe 
but murders, executions, treachery, 
and villainy.—How few have been 
thofe days when mankind enjoyed 
a {tate of quiet and repofe ! when 
fech a rare feafon did happen, it 





* January. 





was like one of thofe fine days 
which are fometimes feen in the 
midft of winter, the fore-runner of 
clouds, ftorms, and hurricanes. 

Such feafons are like the Indian 
fummer in the month of the Bea- 
verst, evermore the fign of ap- 
proacang cold and bluftering wea- 
ther. 

Ie would offend the white men 
here, otherwife I would perfuade 
my interpreter to collec into one 
book all the black tranfa¢tions of 
ancient and modern kings, the head 
men, big chiefs, and bloody cap- 
tains, and make it public to the 
whole village under the title of se 
Hiftory of the Devils. 3 

What a looking-glafs to the man 
of vice !~-He would lament that he 
had not been appointed to walk 
on four legs through the foreft. 

It has been read over to me but 
yefterday that a big town, far to- 
wards the funerifing, was befieged 
in days of old time, by a powerfol 
prince and his army ; and on the 
walls being thrown down, two hun- 


_ dred thonfand perfons were flain 


by the befiegers, including many 
thoufands of infants at the breaftt. 

It was alfo afterwards explained 
to me, that but a few years agoa 
town of certain long bearded ment 
was taken by the army of a great 
queen ; when thirty cthoufand per- 
fons, men, women, and children, 
including even the poppoz/es on the 
backs of the fquaws, were flain with 
every circumftance of cruelty in lefs 
than three hours. 

Has nature ordained that man 
fhould thus forever go on to {facri- 
fice the noble faculties of his foul 





+ November. 

He here evidently alludes to the 
facking of Jerufalera by Titus, the Ro- 
man prince ; and the ftorming of the 
Turkifh town of Ifmael by the Ruffian 
army under general Suwarrow, 
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flips, out of our reach. Yet what 
multitudes are thefe who, even at 
the age of fenfibility and refleftion, 
ftill abfurdly lay plans for the attain- 
ment of what on this fide of the 
grave is not to be attained—com- 
plete felicity! and who, by this 
idle whim, render themfelves the 
perpetual victims of fruitlefs defire ! 

How delightful it is to dream of 
happinefs!—Then it is, if it is at 
all, that we feem truly to enjoy the 
chimera, and to realize the phantom 
"Yhat pleafure, not many nights ago, 
was mine ; and fo deep an impref- 
fion did the various incidents of my 
imaginary exiftence, with the fenti- 
ments they created, make upon me, 
that I fhali ever retain a lively re- 
membrance of both. 

Defcended, methought, from an 
illuttrious family, and born to the 
expectation of filling the firft offices 
in the ftate, not to mention the ac- 
tual poffeffion of a princely fortune, 
I enjoyed every thing which gives 
to mortals the appearance of happi- 
nefs, and even a profpect of the rea- 
lity of it; but which neither does 
give it, nor atone for the want ofit. 

The darling favourite of a father, 
who held one of the firft ranks in the 
kingdom, I experienced none of 
thofe contraétions which render in- 
fancy fo miferable, and I received 
an education fo mild, that it never 
coft me a tear! 

At the age of eighteen my heart 
began to feel the neceflity of being 
employed. But its wiihes were ftill 
confined to friendfhip; nor was it 
long till Heaven gratified them. 
Celadon, my friend Celadon, to e- 
very thing that is refpeCtable in vir— 
tue, joined all the amiable qualities 
of tl: mind and heart. He was old- 
er than me, bat difference of age is 
nothing, where there is a thorough 
fimilarity of inclination and tafte. 

Vou, LV. No, 45. 
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We lived five years together in 
all che felicity imaginable. At the 
termination of this period, which 
feemed to have pafled away infian- 
taneoufly, Celadon left me, being 
obliged to fet off for Portugal, ia 
order to recover a fortune from 
thence which had lately fallen to him 
by the deceafe of an uncle. 

I would have accompanied him, 
but an accident prevented me. Er- 
nefto, the intimate friend of mv fa- 
ther, was accufed of mal-prattices 
in the gove-nment, and even of hav- 
ing embezzled the public money. 
1 knew his innocence, and had it in 
my power to juftify him. Celadon 
departed, and I promifed, as foon 
as poffible, to follow him, 

My aflidvicy and zeal, joined to 
the influence of my father, were far 
from being ufelefs to Ernefto. I 
confounded his envious accufers ; 
and to me was Ernefto indebted for 
the prefervation of his fortune, his 
honor, his tranquillity. His grati- 
tude knew no bounds; and, defi- 
rous that his daughter fhould par- 
take of it with him, he prefented 
me to the fair Clarinda, In Cla- 
rinda I feemed to behold an affem- 
blage of every amiable perfection. 
She thanked me for the fervice I 
had done to her father, and to her; 
and in the expreffion of her gratitude 
I found all the melting graces of fen- 
fibility and of mildnefs. Then it 
was that I began to know the differ- 
ence between Friendfhip and Love, 
and to feel that it was poflible for e- 
ven Celadon to hold but a fecond 
place in my heart. 

Happily, and perhaps by a favor 
which Heaven grants to all thofe 
who truly love, Clarinda was equal- 
ly prepoffeffed in my behaifas I was 
in hers. From the reception fhe 
gave me, 1 was emboldened to haf- 
cco the avowal of my fentiments; 
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was pre-difpofed in his favor. Poor 
fellow! (faid he} how greatly you 
you have been abufed during the 
time of your fervitude among men! I 
havebeen an invifible witnefsto your 
fufferings, and the time will come 
when you thall be rewarded. But 
what are your reafons for imagining 
yourfelf and your race equal to the 
office of governors of this beautiful 
arrangement of things. 

‘The horfe began to mention his 
furprifing {wittnefs, his agility, his 
ttrength, his good nature, his gene- 
rofity, and courage, his temperate 
way of living, his honefty ; and fe- 
veral other virtues. 

The genius, at firft, feemed to 
hefitate whether he fhould not fub- 
ftiture the horfe fpecies, as the ruling 
order, after the extinction of man. 
But, recolle¢éting himfelf for a mo- 
ment, he called to the monkey, and 
ordered him tv mount the back of 
the horfe. 

The monkey inftantly obeyed ; 
infolently feated him{elt on the back 
of the animal, and began to {pur 
him with his fharp toes. At the 
fame time the horfe fat up a patient 
trot; then a forced gallop, and 
obeyed every motion and nod of the 
monkey. 

‘The horfe will not do for the go- 
verning power (faid the genius.) 
The fuperintending animal of this 
earth ought to have too much re- 
{pect for himfelf to be direéted by a 
monkey. 

[To be continued. | 
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NATURAL PHENOMENA, 


V \ HILE philofophers are en- 


deavoring to defcribe nature at 
large, and to explain her known 
wonders by a general theory, they 
frequently fafter- fome phenomena 
to efcape, which would puzzle, 





humble, and check them im theis 
theoretical reafonings. Of this de. 
{cription are the following circum. - 
ftances : 

On the coaft of what was for. 
merly called the Adriatic fea, near 
Ancona,there have been found fome 
exceeding hard itones, which weigh- 
ed twenty pounds ; and on fplitting 
them they have been difcovered to 
contain a number. of imall fhell-fith 
alive, and of moft exquifite flavour, 
which they called jlewes, This fact 
is attefled by many authors, and 
particularly by Aldovrandus, who 
fpeaks of it as a circumftance gene- 
rally known, and of which he had 
often been witnefs. 

Of toads and living ferpents be- 
ing found in the centre of different 
trees, notwithitanding fuch trees 
have been perfectly found and ei- 
tire, various inftances have been 
communicated to the public. 

In the memoirs of the French aca- 
demy, there is an account of a toad 
found in the hollow of an oak, 
which the relator imagines to have 
exifted there for near a century. 

Frogs and ferpents have alfo fre- 
quently been difcovered within va- 
rious folid bodies. 

Since thefe circumftances, fo con- 
trary to the ordinary fvyftems and 
operations of nature, are ftrongly au- 
thenticated by different. perfons of 
acknowledged refpeétability, fhould 
we not be diflident of doubting the 
reality of their exiftence ? 


== . 
HAPPINESS: A DREAM, 


Hapriness, after every thiag 
that has been faid of it, is in effect 
the romance of all men, the iffory of 
none. We tafte of the pleafure, but 
never without an alloy ; we feem to 
hold it fait within our grafp, and tn 
an inftant it flips, irrecoverably 

flips, 
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« Ye fortunate lovers, friends, 
liufbands, fathers! Your prayers 
ate heard!—The immortal hand of 
Omnipotent beneficence isftretched 
forth in your behalf, and nought 
ut happinefs unmixed awaits you. 
Your lot will allo be the lot of your 
children, and never will vs) 

Thus far had I advanced in my 

olden dreaniy when my friend 
o rakicr who lives under the fame 
roof with mie, entered my _ bed- 
chamber, and, ftumbling over fome 
chairs, awaked me. 

‘«©Ah! Bervolio,” fia I, «what 
a fine dream { have had!——My. Kap- 
pinefs —”” 

« Your happinefs!—Likely é- 
nough, truly, What is happinels 
but a dream, Which fometimes a- 
mMefes usy buf which we can nevér 
realize?” 

« Ah! my friend, fach happi- 





nefs as 1 felt!” 


*¢ I do not doubt it, I tell you— 
you have been in a dream !—-Come, 
get up !—you have over—flept yout- 

elf.” 

** T have indeed, Benvolio; yet 
£ have many,, many things to do.” 

And up [rofe; notwithftanding 
a figh, however, that happinefs witii- 
out mixture was but a chimera. 
Yet I gave thanks to heaven for 
having beftowed upon mead upright 
mind, and a benévolent heart. ‘This 
done, I proceed#d to my ufual oc- 
cupation ; it was neither a frivolous 
nor a difhonorable Gnc—no mattery 
then, what it was. And when i 
reflected, thar by my induftry I en- 
joyed all the conveniencies of fife ; 
that I had a friead on whom I could 
tely ; and that, in the evening, my 
heart’s love, Myrtilla, had engaged 
to meet me; | began traly to con- 
clude, that Happiness and I were 
net rangers, as I had imagined. 


SOPHRONIUS, 


-. 
NIAGARA--T USCARORA INDIANS, 


ig 
F ORT Niagara is fituated on the 
eaft Bank of Niagara river. at its: 
entrance iftto Lake Ontario. The 
fort is an extenfive work, and if re- 
paired, which it now wants, would 
accominodate fifteen hundred troops 
—The bank on which it ftands is 
about thirty feet above the water. 
From the top of a building ia this 
fort, the exe is delighted with an 
extended, variegated, and beautiful 
profpedt, including the lake, river, 
plain atid neighbouring wood; the 
town Of Newark, Fort George, &¢. 
in Upper Cariada. 

Before the Americans took pof- 
feffion here in Atguit, 1796, a num- 
ber of families lived in. the Jott, 
under the fort, near the water’s edge, 
Moft of thefe dwellings are now 
without fahabitants and going to 


rtin,. Bight miles up the river, age” 


three or four fmall fcattered houfes, 
am? eight oviles further, at Fore 
Schlofler, Stedman’s place, or the 


Falls are as many more : The velti- _ 


ges of this fmail fere now. only re- 
main, 

Thefe hittle iniprovements con} 
prife the whole fetriement between 
Lakes Ontario and Erie—an extent 
of thirty-four miles. A ftrip of 
land a mile wide, on the eaft fide of 
Niagara river, including thofe (et- 
tlements, belongs to tHe {tate of New 
York. ‘The extenfive tract of land 
between this ftrip and the purchaft 
of Meff!. Gorham and Phelps, has 
been lately bought of the Five Naz 
tions of Indians, by T. Morris, 
Efq. and is now chiefly in the hands 
of the Holland and Populatou com- 
pany. ‘This land is penetally good 
and will foon be offered for fale ; irc 
is-well ftocked wih woed, with 
oak, walnut, chefuat, maple, wood, 
beach, bafs, &c. 

‘The Bririth gerrifon is nearly op. 
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© Blame not my indifcretion,” 
faid the lovely maid to me. 

Alas! I ftill think I hear her 
voice. 

_$* Blame not my indifcretion,” 
faid fhe, “ when I thus acknowledge 
that my love for you is mutual, and 
that it hall not terminate but with 
my exiftence. This declaration 
ought not, perhaps, fo foon to, fol- 
low yours. But, incapable of dif. 
fimulation, I could no langer cop- 
ceal from you, that my jhappinefs 
confifts in loving and in pleafing you ; 
and at any rate, why fupprefs, why 
delay, the avowal of a fentiment 
which has virtue for its bafis, and is, 
fq amply juftified by its object ?” 

. Tranfported with this anfwes, I 
urged her to confent to our Speedy 


“Union; an union on whjch the hap- 


pineis of both depended; and fhe 
gave me permiffion to apply for the 
approbation of her father. 

That approbation I eafily obtain- 
ed. Indeed, both our fathers had 
long ago privately projected this ale 
liance; and it had-only been poft- 
poned tH] the ftorm which at that 
cine thseatened Ernefto fhould fub- 

ide. 

Nothing was now wanting to my 
felicity, but the reflection that Ce- 
ladon could not witnefs i. He 
had repeatedly written to me ; and 
in his laft letrer he intimated, that 
uiforefcea difficulties would now 
detain him in Portugal a confider- 
able time Jonger. ‘Thus he deceiv- 
ed me; but it was in order to heigh- 
ten the tranfports of a furprife he 
had in referve for me againtt his re- 
turn. 

On the very eve of my nuptials 
did he arrive, and with him a youn 
and beautiful lady from Dicnasl, 
whom he loved as I loved Clarinda, 


whe > | Happinef-—A Decam 


ey . 
_ nor of thatavowal did the allow me 
‘‘egufe tu repent, 


and by whom he was equally be. 
loved, He had talked to her of his 
friend, and agreed with her to de. 
lay their union, in order to accome 
_lith it with mine ; while every pre- 
caution was taken, that no obftacle 
frould intervene which might baffle 


his progeét.. 


Here then is Celadon returned, 
and in my arms, ata time I leaf 
expected it; Celadon, who had 
heard of my approaching happinefs, 
and new informed me of his own. 
The next morning we repaired, 
with glad hearts, to the temple of 


Hymea, attended by the loves, the 


graces, and the {miles ;, by them was 
entwined. the facred knot which 
bound each to his bride; and by 
them, our hearts toki us, we fhould 
never be abandoned. 

it was_agreed by us, that ono 
houfe fhould fuffice for both families, 
and that Celadon and I fhould fill 
be infeparable. Not to each other 
were we in truth more dear, than, 
were prefently my Clarinda and the 
fpoufe of Celadon; it even feemed 
to be impoffible to alter a felicity, 
which love, friendfhip, and all the 
gifts of Heaven, united to eftablith. 

At the clofe of tea months, pafied 
in. this {weet tranquillity, Celadon 
became the father of a boy, as I 
did, a month after, of a girl, who, 
feemed already to promife all the 
charms of her mothez. ‘Thofe two 
happy events left us nothing to with. 

«¢ Celadon,” faid I, thy boy and 
my girl will love one another ; it is 
impofhible but they fhould, They 
will one day be man and wife; and 
we fiiall at once triumph in their 
happinefs and our own.” 

As thus I fpoke, we both offered 
up prayers that our children mizht 
be as happy as we were ourfelves; 
and a voice from heaven attually 
addreffed us as follows: 
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SELECTED POETRY, 


Marcs or tHe Guarps to Greenwich, Fes. 25th, 179%. 


{ From the Firft Volume of an accurate and impariial Narrative of the War, by 
by an officer of the Guards, ] 


F my fupper, fo lately in Devon- 

fhire trick'd, 

‘Torn away from my friends, & my pullet 
half pick'd; 

Scarce fuffer’d to bid them a_ parting 
adieu*, 

By the help of four horfesto London I 
flew, 

And haften’d to. join the brigade in the 
Park, 

Affembling tow’rds * Greenwich to 
march, and embark, 

Had you witnefs’d the fcene, you’d have 
thought, I am fure, 

Of Hogarth’s, this march was a carica- 
ture. 

Prim'’d with Whitebread’s entire, and 
their bofom friend gin, 

By dribletsour men join’d their fquads, 
to fall in; 

As John Bull to be idle foon finds a pre- 


tence, 

Not Gordon himfelf gather’d crowds fo 
immenfe. 

In Parliament ftreet fcarce a window 
was down, 


And the mob rufh’d in throngs from all 
parts ef the town, 

All Cmoothly went on in the front ef our 
line, 


But the rear, Gods! what pencil has_ 


pow’r to define ! 

Not a fingle pet ale houfe efcap'd an 
affaule, 

Andour men to the dregs drain’d each 
barrel of malt. 


Supported between two battalion men 


here, 

Hifling hot from the bung reel’d a tall 
grenadier. 

Two damfels attending, his armour to 
bear, 

As drunk as the ftaggering hero were 
there ; 

His crofs belts and pouch the fair Phil- 
lida bore, 

While his cap Amaryllis triumphantly 
wore! 

Our march interrupted by whifkeys aod 
gigs, 

Mad drivers, mad exen, and obftinate 

igs ; 

Men boxing, dogs barking, and women 

in tears, 


Harfh concert that threaten’d the drums 
of our ears. 

Midft a buftie, dear Richard, beyond all 
compare, 

At length we arriv’d at the Hofpital 
{quare ; 

Carts following, to pick up thofe ftrag- 
glers they found, 

Who, unable to move, had repos’d on the 
ground, 

Our Sov’reign, God biefs him! belov’d 
and rever’d, 

Benignantly f{miliag, among us ap- 
pear’d. 


Around him+, thofe patterns of excel- 


lence fhone, 
Thofe jewels, that luftre refle& on his 
throne. 





* When his majefty was reluctantly prevailed upor to give his confent, that a 
detachment of the foot guards fhould be employed for the defence of Holland, the 


orders for the embarkation of the three firft battalions, were fo fudder 


iffued, that 


many officers, who had been employed on the recruiting fervice in the country, 
with difficulty reached Lendon in time to march with the brigade to Greenwich, on 
the asth of February, and others were obliged to follow the tranfports in packets 
and bye-boats to Hel voetfluys. 

+ Lhe affability and condefeenfion whieh at all times fo peculiarly diftinguith 
the royal family of Great Britain, were never mare confpicuowfly difplayed than 
on this oecafion, and asthe battalions paffed them in review, every foldier’s coun- 
tenance became exhilarated. The Queen and Princefles, who were at Sir Hugh 
Pallifer’s during the embarkation, waved their handkerchiefs as the boats pt off 
from fhore ; and in return, after repeated hearty huazas, the men fliuck ep a roar: 














188 Niagare—Tufcarsra Indians. 


pofite ours; between thefe pofts a 
friendly intercourfe fubfifts, and 
from the chara¢ter and difpofition 
of the gentleman now at Fort Nia- 
gara { April ’99} it feems likely to 
continue. ‘The officers of Fort 
George have uniformly treated our 
ae with politenefs and atten- 
tion, 

About eight miles yp the river, 
and two from it, ‘are two villages 
of Tufcarora Indians, containing 
abouttwenty huts each. The hut 
is built in the following manner : 
It isfroin ten to fourteen feet wide, 
and a few feet longer; it is made 
of poles or fmall fquared timber, 
the interftices filled with clay, or 
clofe mortar. Vhe roof has two 
fides, and is ere¢ted in the ufual form 
of ours, covered with bark. The 
fire is kindled on the bare ground, 
in the middle of the hut, an opening 
being left in the roof, to let the 
fmoke out. They have no cham- 
ber, or upper floor, the whole build- 
ing confiitutes one apartment. A- 
Jong the fides of the room, and at 
one end, about a foot from the earth, 
they have forms or benches four er 
five fect wide ; thefe ferve as feats 
by day, and covered with a few dir- 
ty {kins and blankets for_mattraffes 
by night. On thefe the whole fa- 
mily repofe, keeping more or lefs 
fire through the night. If any one 
waking finds himfelf coid, he ftirs up 
the fire, oceafionally adding fuel. 
At the other end of the hut is the 
door, made of the bark of the elm, 
ath,: or bafs tree—a rough porch 
over this door is very common ; it 
ferves for a wood houfe as well as a 
defence from the cold. Whena 
family goes from hope, the door is 
fhut, and a ftick put againf it ; 
during its abience the ftick is not 
removed, nor is ‘the houfe entered 
by thofe about it. 

This a flriking proof of the honef- 


» 
' 


ty and fimplicity of thefe people. 
Stealing indeed is a difgraceful and 
rare crime amongthem. ‘They ne- 
ver quarrel except under the infiu- 
ence of liquor—In thefe inftances 
their conduét might ferve as a mo- 
del for many individuals aneng us, 
who think thefe people fo much in- 
ferior to them in every thing. Four 
or five feet above the henches on 
which they fleep is a kind of fcaf- 
fold which ferves as fhelves ; the 
the room above this is the Indian’s 
granary, aud is in thefe villages 
well filled with corn, hnng up in 
the manner of our farmers feed ears 
—this part of the hut is the ftore- 
houfe for their ftock. of vegetable 


and animal provifions. On .enter- 


ing this houfe the eye is attacked 
by fmoke, and the ear faluted with 
the yelping of feveral ill-looking, 
half ftarved dogs, covered with afhes 
inftead of hair ; for thefe animalsare 
fond of heat, and have but a narrow 
birth between the fire and lenches, 
and are confequently much burnt. 

The whole hut refembies a {moke 
houfe, and feems to be a gencral re- 
ceptacle of filth, thei oun excepted, 
for inthis they are more clean than 
an equal number of encamped fol- 
diers. 


Thefe huts are different, and. 


doubtlefs a good deal improved, on 
the wigwam of the Indian in his 
rudeft ftate. Inthe vicinity of ci- 
vilized man, the favage always for- 
fakes fome of his native habits and 
adopts fome new ones. 
Notwithftanding this difgufling 
mode of living, this people feem 
quite happy and kind to each other. 
They enter each others houfes with- 
out knocking, and often fit down 
and fmoke without fpeaking. ‘Thofe 
Tofearorans are gradually improv- 
ing in hufbrndry and the ufeful arts 
of life. Some of them are quitc 


ingenious, 
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THE. WITHERED ROSE. 


Swe ET object of the zephyr’s kifs, 
Come rofe, come courted tomy bow’r : 

Queen of the banks! the garden’s blifs ! 
Come and abath yen tawdry flower, 


Why call us to revokelefs doom ? 
With grief the opening buds reply ; 

Not fuffer to extend our bloom, 
Scarce horn, alas! before we die ! 


Man having pafs‘d appointed years, 
Ours are but days--the fcene mutt clofe; 

And when Fate's mefflenger appears, 
Whatishe buta wi THERED R@SE A 


— 


THE HARE & MANY FRIENDS. 


rT. renpsntr, like love, is buta name, 
Uniels to one you ftint the flame, 
The child, whom many fathers thare, 
Hath feldom known a father's care ; 
*Tis thus ‘in friendfhips; who depend 
On mangy, rarely find a friend. 

A Hare who in a civil way, 
Cemply’d with ev’ry thing, like Gay, 
Was known by all the befial train, 
Who haunt the wood, or graze the plain ; 
Her care w2s, nev offend, 

And ev’ry mer her friend, 

As forth the went at early dawn 
To tafte the dew-befprinkled lawn, 
Behind the hears the hunter’s cries, 
And from the deep-mouth’d thunder flies; 
She ftarts, the ftops, the pants for breath, 
She hears the near advance of death, 
She doubies to miflead the hound, 

And meafures back her mazy round; 


' * Ti fainting in sok ga way, 
e 


Half dead with fear the gafping lay. 
What tranfgort in her bofom grew, 

When firit the horfe appear’d in view ! 
Lex me, fays the, your back afcend, 

Aad owe my fafety to a friend, 

You know my feet betray my flight, 

To friendhip, ev'ry burden’s light. — 
The horfe reply’d, poor honett pufs, 

It grieves my heartt» fee thee thus; 

Be comforted, relief is near ; 

For all your friends are ia the rear, 
She next the ttately bull impler’d ; 

Aad thus reply’d the mighty lord. 
Since ev’ry beaft alive can tell 


That ¥ fincerely love you well, 
I may, without offence, pretend 
To take the freedom ofa friend ; 
Love calls me hence; a favorite cow 
Expects me near yon barley mow: 
And whena lady's in the cafe, 
You know, all other things give place. 
To leave you thus would feem uakind : 
But fee, the goat is jut behind. 
The goat remark’d her pulle was high, 
Her languid head; her heavy eye ; 
My back, fays he, may do you harm ; 
The theep’s at hand, and wool is warm. 
The theep was feeble, and complain’d, 
His fides a load of wool fuftain’d. 
Said he was flow, confefs’d his fears ; 
For hounds eat theep as well as hares. 
She now the trotting calfaddrefs'd, 
To fave from death a friend diftre(s’ds 
Shall 1, faye he, of tender age, 
In this impertant care engage ? 
Older and abler pafs’d you by ; 
How ftrang are thofe—how weak am I! 
Should I prefurse to bear you hence, 
Thofe friends of mine may take offence. 
Excufe me then,--- You know my heart, 
But dearett friends, alas, muft part ! 
How hall we all lament: adieu ; 
For fee, the hounds are jult in aiew ! 
[Gav’s Fastes.] 


———aeE 


ON A FLY, FLUTTERING ROUND 


A CANDLE, 


Avra ED bv the taper’s rays, 
Thou bufy curious fly, 

Come not too near this quivering blaze, 
For if you do, vou die--- 

This little fun dettruction brings, 

Deftroys your coat, confumes your wings. 


Thus man, like thee, ambitious ftild 
Some dangerous courfe to run, 

Afpires to drive with fancied fkill, 
The chariot of the fun, 

And while to mount the feat he tries, 

Like Phaeton, he falls and dies. 


Away fram hence nor tempt too near, 
This fierce devouring flame, 

Whote flathy heat aiarms my fear 
And your refpect may chim ; 

A fater beam yon may enjoy, 

The lun that warms, but dea?t detroy, 
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1g9 ; Poetry, 


A grenadier drunk from the centre rank 
reel'd, 

And -hiccuping, up to his Majefty 
wheei’d, 

¢* Never mind all thefe Jacobins, G---e, 
reft in quiet, 

«« We'll quell them, my hearty, as quick 
as a riot,’’ 

The King was delighted, and laugh*d 
out aloud ; 

While the fellow was hail’d by three 
cheers from the crowd, 

‘The tranfports in readincis waiting in 
fight, 

Ev’ry foldier { was promptly embark*d 
beiore night, 

Of Greenwich, Gl! morning, at anchor 

- we lay, 

Yhen a breeze fpringing up, we were 
foon under weigh, 

And tofs’d by rude waves tor three nights 
atthe Nore, 

All grumbling, and all too impatient for 
fhore. 

‘Then fignals were made, and each ihip 
hoift’d fail |} : 4 

With a gatheaing iky, and rifing britk 


- gale. 
As our veilel was tteadily gliding a- 
leng, 
I ftole to the ftern from the noify gay 
throng ; 
And as the lov’d ifland efcap’d from my 
View, 
I figh’d to thy cliffs, faireft Albion 
adieu ! 


Adieu, that faid word brought with force 
tomy mind, 
The many dear triends I was leaving be- 
hind, 
SONG. 
FROM THE ENTERTAINMENT OF 
‘FEUDAL TIMES.” 


A JOLLY fat Friar lov’d liquor, 
good ftore, 


And he had drank fteutly at fupper; 

He mounted his horte, in the night, at 
the doer, 

And fat with his face tothe crupper--- 

‘* Some rogue,’’ quoth the Friar, ** quite 

_ _ dead to remorfe, 

‘*Some thief, whom a halter will 
throttle ; 

% Some feoundrel has cut off the head of 
my horfe, 

© Whilft I was engag’d with the bottle; 

** Which went gluggity, gluggity 

giug.’’ 


The tail of the fteed pointed fouth, on 
the dale, 
*T was the Friar’s road home, ftraight 
and levél ; 
But when fpurr’d, a horfe follows his 
nofe, net his tail, 
So he fcamper’d due nerth like a 
devil, 
“This new mode of docking,’’ the far 
Friar faid, 
*«] conceive dotsn’t make 2 horfe 
trot i}l-.. 
** And tis cheap---for he never can eat 
off his head, 
** While Lam engag’d with the bot- 
tle; 
“Which goes gluggity,”’ &c. 


The fteed made a ftop.--in the pond he 
had gots 
He was rather for drinking than graz- 
Ings 3 
Quoth the Friar, “Tis ftrange headlefs 
horlts fhould trot! 
** But to drink with their tails is a. 
mating !’’ 
Turning round to find whence this phe: 
nomenon rofe, 
In the pond fell this fon of a pottle ; 
Quoth he, ‘** the head’s found, fer I am 
under his nofe, 
‘+ with 1 were over the bottle ! 
** Which goes glucgity,’® &c, 


2 





ing chorus of Ged fave the King, in which they were joined by the royal group ; 
this circumflance was frequently talked over in the foidier’s tent, and not forgottea 


jn the field of battle. 


t Only one aceident happened during the embarkation, A private broke his 
leg in afcending the fide of one of the tranfports; and fuch had been the hurry of 
the preparations, that not a fingle medicine cheft was found on board any one of the 
veilels ; it was therefore long before the leait affittance could poilibly be given to the 
poor fellow, ** Somewhere there was a fau!t."’ 

& Tuefday morning, about r1o0’clock, Feb, 26, 


| Tharlday evening, Feb, 28, 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


CIRCUIT COURT. 
UNTTED STATES Us, JOHN FRIES, 
MOTION FOR A NEW TRIAL, 


May 14. This day at 10 o'clock; 
Mr. Lewis, agreeably to his intimation 
of yefterday, moved for ** A RULE TO 
SHEW CAUSE WHY A NEW TRI.- 
AL SHOULD NOP BE GRANTED 
TO JOHN FRIES.”’ As ground ter 
this motion, he produced three affidavits 
which concurred in declaring, that fome 
days previous to the commencement of 
the late trial of John Fries, a certain 
JOHN RHODE, who afterwards ferved 
as juror on the trial, publicly declared, 
thar the prifoner and all his affociates 
fhould be hung; together with other 
violent expreflions evincive of a previous 
bias againilthe prifener, which, had ic 
been knownbefore thetrial, would have 
rendered him wnfitte ferve on the jury, 
The court appointed to-morrow moruing 
at ro o’clock to hear this motion. 

tsth. Mr. Dallas fupported the mo- 
tion of Mr, Lewis on three grounds : 
Firtt, becaufe John Rhoad one of the 
Jury, had made ufe of words expreilive 
ofan improper bias importing that the 
prifoner, and all others concerned in the 
snfurrection, owght to be hung, and that 
otherwife he could not live with fafety 
at his own habitation. This was proved 
by the depofition of three perfons, two of 
them to one fact, andthe third to anoe 
ther epportunity, at which he ufed a fi. 
milar expreilion. 

Secondiy, Becaufe the Marthal had 
returned the pannel from fuch parts of 
the d-‘trict as he thought proper, and 
writhou any fpeciai inftructions from the 
court, and had returned 88 perfons oa 
the pannel inftead of 66, the proper 
number. 

‘Lhird, Becaufe the trial ought to have 
been had in the coumy where the crime 
was commited, The two firft were 
infifted on, the latter merely ufed to 
fuppert the argument of the fecond, be- 


caufe it had been previoufly decided: 


againft by the court. 

Mr. Lewis introduced a variety of 
law authorities to fupport the motion, 
which was rebutted by Mr. Rawle. 
Mr. Sitgreaves fpoke in oppofition to the 
arguments of Mr, Dallas, 

‘Lhe depofition of Mr. Rhoad was in- 
troduced and fworn to before the Court, 
reiating the fubftance of the converfation 


in very different expreflions from what 
the other deponeuts {wore. 

The examination of witneffes on the 
above motion conciuded this morning, at 
12 o’clock, 

On the sft inf. were condu&ed inte 
this city, by a detrchment of United 
States’ Marines, under the command of 
lieutenant Carmick, the Franch priton- 
ers lately confined in Lancafter jail, 
amounting to eighty-fix. They were 
all fafely lodged in the jail of this 
city: 

Wilmington, (N C,)---At aboutthree 
quarte:s after three o’clock iv the mor. 
ning of Lhurtday laft, the itth inst, 
an alariing thock of an earthquake 
was felt in this town and its vicinity. 
The rejation ofthufe who heppened to 
be awake atthe time the awful pheno. 
menon commenced, differs very much ; 
bnt from the moft gencral opinion, we 
ftate the following account : 

A hollow rumbling noife was heard 
firit from the north or nor'h-eait, which 
gradually diminifhed and then revived 
again with encreafed noile and a greac 
trembling of the earth, refembling the 
eff & of a heavy carriawe rattling over 
the pavement, The found feemed to 
progreis in a fouth er fouth-weit direc. 
tion, and gradually to die away like 
deep diftant thunder, From the coim- 
mencement ro the cOg@ufion it is fup- 
poted was ahouta minute, and thatthe 
trembling Jafted about half that time. 
Both were feit very fenfibly by veffcls 
and boats on the river. 

Carlisle, May 1.---We are informed 
from good authority, that a quarry of 
ftone, equal in virtue to the plafter of 
Paris, has been difcevered on the farm 
of Mr. John Dill. in York county, a- 
burtten miles from this town; and from 
actual trial made by feveral refpectable 
farmers, allowed to be equal to that 
imported, 

MARRIAGES.—Mr. Abraham Phi- 
lips, to Mifs Mary Ryan, both of this 
city, At Cheftertown, Maryland, en 
the 2d inft. Mr. Charles Vanderen, of 
this city, to the amiable Mrs, Forman, 
widow of Mr. John Forman. At Anco- 
cas, Burlington county, New-Jerfey, 
Mr. Samuel Wooliman, to Mifs Rebecca 
Willis, both of that vicinity. 

DEATHS,—Sharp Delany, Ffq. of 
this city. Lately at ‘Totola, Mr. Joha 
Creagh, formerly of this city. 
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